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PKEJFACE. 


In placing this little book before the public, 
the author has very little to say. The Hindu 
Religion stands on . the very strong basis ol the 
Hindu Philosophy, — a series of systems of Philoso- 
phy which might safely be called the Father, — nay 
the fountain-head, — of all the Philosophies of the 
world. The Hindu Philosophy should, therefore, be 
as widely published and studied as possible. This 
is a sufficient ground that this little work should 
make its appearance before the public. 

There are man}’ learned works on tlie Hindu 
Philosophy .either as a whole or on some of 
its special systems— -written by some of the 
most eminent- oriental scholars of both Europe 
and India. But most of them are intended for the 
scholars and not for ordinaiy people. To under- 
stand and grasp them T^uires life-long study. A 
popular work, on the Hindu Philosophy, written in 
the easiest language, — and in a short and compre- 
hensive manner so thateverj* one may have an idea 
of what it really is.— was a long-felt want. The 
autlior fondly liopes that this httle work will, to 
some extent, meet that want. 

The autiior is fully conscious of his innumerable 
short-comings in the preparation of the hook, but 
he humblv hopes that the generous public will 
take a chantabie view of them and accept the book 
irr favourable disposition, — remembering that the 
author is Lut an iu.u.ble and unworthy exponent _ 
of the grand thinkings ** of the great Ar}-au sage.s 
of old. • 


The September jpoj. 
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THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


As the gemi of a big banian tree lies within the 
infinitismal narrow space of its seed, no bigger 
than an ordinar}’ mustard, so the germ of- all 
the Philosophies of both the East and the West 
lies in the wonderful Vedas. 

What is Philosophy, but ^^ula^ns about the 
origin and creation of the world, ^(^e nature and 
fin^'enU of'mani'hnd^tiie’' way m which that man 
can be mad^orfectl^ happy both here and here- 
afterT^ll these spwulations are to be found in the 
Vedas; The questions are there^the speculations, 
arguments, and reasonings are there,— and perhaps 
the answers are also to be found there and 
there only, though in the genn^ 

The Veda proclaimed: — •“There was then 
neither Entity, no r (Asai) Non^entity ; there 
was ' no -atmosphere, n or sk y above. What 
enveloped all ? Wlieie, in the receptacle of what 
was li contained? Was It water, — the profound 
abiss ? 


° This IS a transhtion of 129tli Hyinn of X Monti.ila of the- 
Big Veda, but how far Um translation is literal or correct ^^e 
do not know. IIo:\e>erit will give our readers a fair idea of 
the lijnm. We need not say it is very difEcutt to properlj- 
translate tlio Vedii. Tests. Nor is it easj- to understand 
them. Thi-i wni transhted liyColelirooke,(See Ins works, Vol T) 
and also bj Has Haller (See his trauBlation of the Rig 
Veda in the Sacred Books of the East ) and also bv Muir 
(Sec bis Sanskrit Texts, Vol. TV.) He also gues a metrical 
tinnslatioii of this Hjinn in Ins Sanskrit Texts, Vol V. p. 356 
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prinuil gemi of MlNU, and which sages, search- 
ing with their intellect, ba\e discovered in their 
heart to be the dond which connects Entity 
with Non-entity. 

The Ray or Cord \\ hich stretched across these 
worlds, was it below or w'as it above ? There 
were impregnating Powers, and mighty self- 
supporting Principle beneath, and Energy aloft. 

Who knows, who here can declare whence 
has sprung, — whence this Creation ? The Gods 
are subsequent to the development of this Unj‘ 
verse; wlio then knows udience it arose > 

.yFrora what this Creation arose" and nhether 
any one made it or not, — He, who is in the highest 
heaven is its ruler, He verily knows, — or even He 
does not know," 

. With this g rand Hym n_o f the ho ly_Rig Veda, 
wh ich was p roclaimed* no less than four 


Taittiriya RrjliiTiana, IL P y 5. «ija : — "The- Yajisnijpvin'. 
record tli.it « the <^h«o of all HCiioas, .ind say,— Tin** 

Punislii Himself is actmted l»j ilmnr. And Vya'?-\ too 
declares in his Sinriti — ^Dnt ■» Licit Linds, this world h tlesin. 
It has no other bond S.ml.ersa}s, — Tlie Supreme Soul is not 
subject to the dominion of desne like men. He had no wi«li 
unfulfilled. He is independent of .Ul tlimRs and of Himself . 
with a view to the interest of living- licmgs. He originated His 
desire which possesses Uie characteresliCB of True KtnnvJedn-e, 
“(See his Coinment.ar>' on ToitUnja Upanishail, 11 C) Tupa, 

ilesiie and other siihjecti. Lave been fully discussed in the laW 
Hindu I’liilosopliies. 

® The orientdl sclmUis of Europe gener.illv the date 
of the 1 edas ahoiit three thousand yeais ago, Imt ili Dluren 
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thousand .years a go, the bi irth of Philosophy ^Yas 
he ralded in t he world . Not hing graridei: than this 
Hymn as r egards the origin of the world has ever 
sincejjeen tpldjp. mankind. *[ 

But what does this holy Hymn with such 
sublime vagueness and such sense of thrilling 
m)'ster3' convey to mankind y t Two of the 
most celebrated Brahmanas thus explain this 
grand Hymn. Sat^ata Brahmana X. 5. 3. i. 
s ays;— "I n the beginnin g thi s_(Universe ) was 
not' either, as it were, non-existent norjis it 
werer'eHstent. In the beginning this Universe 
itifwT’^s'invere, and was not, as it were. Then 
it_ wa s," ohl V ~tha t Mind. Wherefore it has been 
dec lared ^ by the I^s lu, t — "There was_ then 

Pal piitu It Lftck one thousand jears moif. See liis 
“Srikr^hna, Hia life and Teachings.” 

° Tliia Creation theory was promulgated no leb^ than foui 
tlioiHand years ago. Since then the world lua no doubt pio- 
grefased miicli in civilistion, learning ami kiiowlcilge , but we 
moat liiiinbly suliinit that Ihongli foiirUiutieand years ha^e pas- 
Bed aw’ny, j et nothing better or new than thia lias been aaid by 
the philosophers of the Ehist and thc\\’w.t .about the origin of tlie 
Universe. The world his not advuncetl e%’cn a single step in 
this matter. The origin of the ^vorld still lies covered in deep 
unfathomable ocean of nijeterj — the my.stery through wlueli 
perJiaps the great Vedic ]{it>bJs onlypenetr.ated and saw We 
are as ignorant as ever. 

•f The question can be lietter answered by the words of 
Arjuna in the Vaga>ata Gita. Before this grand Hj-nm, nuui 
IS overwhelmeil with awe and devotion. 

X It refers to the Hymn we quoted above Tlie men wlio 
recited the Hymns of the Vedas were called the Bi»his. We 
need not perhaps mention tlint the Vedas are supposed by the 
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neither Non>entity, nor Entity," for Mind was, as 
it were, neither Entity# nor Non-entity. 

, (_Then the Mnid, being self developed, wnshed 
to become ^ mamfesteii, more revealed, more 
embodied. ' It sought after Itself, It practised 
, austere fervour {Tapaj., It entered SnmadJ^ 
It beheld fh/rtj’ six thousands of its oum ffres, — 
I suns,— formed of mind and placed by mind. Mind 
I then creates voice; voice creates breath; breath 
^ creates eye; ej’e creates ear; ear creates n-ork ; and 
' work creates 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 11 . 2. 9. 1. says:— “In the 
intent'll between tlie absorption of the pre^'ious 
and the production of the subsequent Creation, 
there was neither Entity, nor Non-entity. The 
world, at the time vv’hen by possessing both Name 
and For/n, t it is clearly manifested, is designated 


IIin<lu Saitias ( religions scriptures) and believed by tlie 
Hindus to be eternal andlwn o£ the Supreme One j they 
^ere not composed by stny human beings. TJie Hiblu's that 
recited them never slid tint they composed them, but they said 
they sw them. ( See Muir’a Sinsiont Texts, Vol IV.j 
® See Yoga Pliilosoplij' Section in this work, 
t In translating these Testa, we hive generally follmvcil 
those of the oriental scholars of Europe whom we found to bo 
more correct than the others. Principally we have followed anti 
quoted ilasiSfiilJer, 3Iuir and GoIebrooLe. 

X Tlie words are Nama and Rnpa. These two terms 
are well known technical terms of the Vedanta Philosophy 
Tliey will be, theiefore. more fully explained in the .section of 
the Vedanta Philosophy inthiswork. But as the oldest 
positions of the conception of 2/ama and Rt/pa are to be found 
in one of the Brahinanas, we shall quote the pas^age here 
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by the word Entit)’ ; while a void which may be 
compared to such non-existing things as a man’s 
horns &c is called Non-entity. Neither of these 
states existed, but there was a certain iinappaj'cnt 
■conrfj^ioji, ^Yhich from the absence of distinctness, 
was not an Entity, and which from its being instru- 
ments of the world’s production, was not a 
Non-entity.” 

\^he commentator of the Taittiri3‘a Brahmana 
thus explains it : — •'There are certain persons who 
condemn the Revelation (The Vedas), and propound 
different theories of Creation by their own reason. 

In Ordlminna, XI. 2. 3. t. sjj-e “ In the 

inj^jinnln}: Brnliin » ThU. He CKal<?«l (jchIs. ILiving ciea 
te«l UieG<H.ls Ke pUced U»<imiQtUe«e trorW*. namely Agtii (ftw) 
In the worltl, Tayu {««ml) in theatnKwpliere and Surja (Sun) 
in the bky. 

Au.l In the wurUs wliich 'were yet higher, he placed flie 
GchU wbn are still higher Such nrc the^e visihlo t' oriels and 
Gurls, — *’ren aucti are those higher risible ^vorl(ls ui which vrere 
placed the higher GoiK 

Tlien Brahmi went to the higher sphere. Having gone 
to the higher sphere. He tlionght thus, — can 1 
DOW pervade all theso worltls ?” Ilo then perv.sded them with 
two things — with iVrtJiKr and 'lint which has .i name, 

is SaTtui. And then that which has no name, — that which He 
knows hy its that is Its form, — that is fonn 

Tliia Universe is so much as is NRHia and ilii/m. 

These are tlie two great inagnitmlcs (otArr) of Bndiina. 
He who knows tliese two great magnitudes of Brahma becomes 
.1 great magnitude. 

These are the two great niiinifestationsfyrtl.cA'’) of Braluna. 
He who knows these two great nwnifestAtions of Brahma he- 
comes liirnseif a great minifestatlon. Of tliese two, Rupn is 
greater, for whatever is Xnma is al»o Itupa. He who knows 
the greater of tliese two becomes greater than him than whom 
lie wishes to become greater.*’ 
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Thus the fohowers of Kanada and Goiitama* 
consider atoms to be the ultimate cause of the 
world. Kapila and others t saj* that an inde- 
pendent and unconscious Pradhana is the cause. 
The Madhyaraikas} declare that the world rose 
out of a void. The LokajTitikas § say that the 
Universe has no cause at all, but exists natiaally. 
All these speculators are in error. Our Hj'iiin asks 
what mortal knows b}’ actual obsersation the 
cause of the world. And not having himself had 
occular proof, how can any one say so and s'o» 
Tlie points to be declared are the material and 
instrumental Cause of the Universe, and these can 
not be told. The reason of this impossibility is 
ne.\'t set forth. Can the Gods give the required 
information? Or if not, how can any man? The 
Gods can not tell, for they did not precede, but 
are subsquent to, the creation. Since the Gods are 
in this predicament, whoelse can know-? The pur- 
port is, as neither Gods, nor men e.xisted before the 
Creation, they cannot therefore have witnessed it ; 
and as they are at the same time unable to 
conclude any thing regarding it from the absence 

® Tliw rpfers to t)io Nyj.ya and VaisieiXa PJiiJosopies. 
Gautaioa 'wa<> tlie founder o£ tLe Nyaya and Kanada that of the 
Vaisasiha Pliilosophic*. 

t Kapil » was the founder «£ the Sankhja Plulosophj 

i Madhyauiikas arc the Bouddlias. 

§ LokajatiLas ore tlictSian.iLasi. 
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of any adequate reason or illustrative instance, 
this great mysterj* can only be understood by those 
only who are versed in the Vedas. The last \ erss of 
the H)’mn declares that the Ruler of the Universe 
knows, — or that even He does not know, — from what 
material cause this Wsible world arose and whether 
that material cause exists m any definite form or 
not. That is to say, the declaration that He hioics 
is made from the stand-point of that popular concep- 
tion which distinguishes between the Ruler of 
the Universe and the creations over whom He 
rules; while the proposition that lie does not 
kmvo is asserted on the ground of that highest 
principle winch, transcending all popular concep- 
tions, affirms the identity of all things with the 
Supreme Soul which cannot see any other e.xistence 
as distinct from Itself.''* 

U^There is another very grand Hymn in the - 
Rig Veda which might be.called the basis of all 
Religions and Philosophies. It is the celebrated 
Purasha Sukta.f The ninetieth Hymn of the 
Tenth Book of the Rig Veda proclaims-: — "Purusha 

® Here we find s PEi.5i>SAt God and an Imi-er'-oxal Goi» 
distinctlj' mrnlinned and explained. 0«r rc.-iders. wnll find all 
the other Hindu riiilosopliie-*, whether, orlliodox or here- 
tical. have attempted to dcvelope and to jmt in cle.irer light 
the creation tlieory here espre^^ed by the Veila?. Tlie Euro- 
pean PJiiJosophies .iNo are by and by coming round to it. 

t This most celebrated Hjinn >•= a'-o found in the 
Atharva Ved.i, 19. 6. and 7. 5. 4, though with slight variation. 
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V- (the Supreme Bang) has one thousand heads, one 
thousand e;^s and one thousand feet. He trans- 
cends tlie Universe by the space of ten fingers, 
enveloping it on all sides. Whaleier has been 
and whatever shall be is the rnrasha. He is this 
whole Universe. He is the Lord of Immortality. 
He is the Lord of all that grows by food.* Such 
is^His greatness, and Puruslia is greater than aU 
This. All^ existing things are a qijarter_,,of 
Him ; that iphicli is immortal in the sky js the 
remaining three quarters of Him, Purasha, becomes 
diffusedjeY£r>* where among things jinimale .and 
inanimate.! 


It will nl«o to Iw fonml in the VAn«'*n<'j4 Siiiliiln. 1.1. 1*1C. 
Tta first two vm^me finotMin the ITpvnhlmd. 

111. 14 15 A« fur tran^^'U^<>'^‘'. ln!» fr.iti-hted it Ih 

Ills Sli'CellnuontH I. Ifi7. an<l nUo in the note in the 

same volume, p fiO'J. Mmrha«tran-lAte<Ht in hN.'ttnshrit Tetti, 
Vol 1. p Cl , Ihirnonf in French in his preface to llio Vn^.ivata 
I^/uani, Vol I, pCXXXI. ami lVel«TinGt'iHian in his Tml. Stii<h 
IX. 5 We have iv't spven the entire tran'lition of die Il^mn. 
In fact it is imp<iv«iblc In «lo bt>,— some portions of it is so vague 
ami in>sterioiis tii it tiicy inspire awe, ami are iiiipos'Jiiile to ho 
tr.inslateil. 

° This pissigo is vprv vi\!pvc and hts heeii varioudy 
expUineil Sec Atlmrva VwU, 19. G 4, .ind Vngivata Piirana, 
us well a« Conimentnies on Swetaswer.t Upaniiliad and Yaj* 
sheneya SanliUi. 

t This gi.iiid iilea w.w most lie.iwtifully and sublimely 
treated in the cell hr.ited lines of Gita, beginning with. — 

“I am tiic in tho I>o<ly of all lieings.. I am tlio beam- 
ing, the middle and the end of every thing. I am ViHlmii 
amongst the Aditya«, ami the all-resplendant Sun among all 
ishinning liodies. I am Jlsriclii amongst the jSIanitaa .ind 
the ^looii among cnnstell itions &c.” See Vagavata Gita. 
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From Him Vjraj w'as bom and from Viraj 
Panishai* The_Go^ds offered up Parusha as a 
Sacrifice.f that Umve^real Sacrifice are 

pro duced all ae rial creatures and animals, both 
n*ild and tame. From that Universal Sacrifice 
spriihgThe Hjmins — Rich, Saman and Yajiis.J 
When thex . divided^ the_ Piinisha for the 
purpose of Sacrifice, into ho\\' many _parts did 
the5-''djstribute Him ? The Bramhan rvas His 
mc^h; Rajanya became His a^s; the Vais^ -a vv as 


® Tins 5*> nne of the mystciioiis mj«leries of all tlie Hi'tulu 
PliUodonliics ; Anti evWently this celebratctl passage of tliis 
most celebratcil ITjuin of the Big \*«l.a is the fntlier of tliis 
granil iclea, namely GckI pro(1uce<l Owl and He again produced 
Him. Viraj aftervranls became tl»« feniimtw part of the 
Supreme One, tbe Masculine part being Piinisha. In later 
Philosophies, Viraj became I’rakriti (Xature.) The idea will be 
fully dwelt on in the Vedanta Plulosoph}. For further elucida- 
tion our reader'i may see Ninikta VII. 4 Vajslieneya Sanhit.i, 
Slanu, 18 II. Wil'ons VWimi Pnrana, l)r. Ilnll’s note in 
p lOj, Satapata Dndiniana, XIH. C. 1. 2, Ac. 

■f This is another grand but mj'Sterions idea. This 
portion, — or for the matter of that the «liole Hymn, — is a mys- 
terious allegory in which the Creation theory and Goilhead 
have bceu put before tho people. What was tin-. Sacrifice 
it is impossible to guess. How the Supreme One was t.icri 
ficed by whom for the purpose of Creation t It is impossible 
for us to answer. 

J These three are the names of the three t'edas. Talcing 
the whole Hymn into consideration, we are bound to say th.it 
they cannot possibly rae.-iD the purticular Vedas of the same 
name ns they now east. Most likely liiev originally meant 
the three different sweet strains in which the sweet name of 
the Supreme Lo*^ were sung and the highest knowledge wa« 
thus poured fortli to the world. 
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His jAuglis ; the Sudra -was born from His feet.* 
The iTWon was produced from His soul, the sun 
from His eye, Indra and Agni from His mouth and 
Vayu from His breath. From His navel came the 
atmosphere, from His head arose the sky/from His 
feet came the earth ; from His ears the four 
quarters,— 60 they formed tlie worlds.'’-!' 

’ '■ It will be thus seen the germ of all fundamen- 
tal^ inquiries into the nature and ori^h‘'of tlie 
Umvelse, a’nd theqpglnjaf matter lies mysteriously 
1 hidden in the sacred and holy Vedas. It will be 
found that the ^rtii of the nature and history of 
the soul, the origin of wtue and th^ chief end 
df man t\*hichTia^ engaged the attention ‘ of the 
wisest both of the East and the West from the 
doum 'of d\'ilization to, the present day also lies 
dormant in the holy and sacred Vedas. PhilosQr 
phy^lies, as it were, in a seed in the Vedas, — the 

* For the .above reasons ttie Brahmans, Rajanyas, 
Vaisy .as ami SnJras canODt mean the subsequent four cclebr.a- 
teil cartes uE Indu. The tone of the whole Hj-mn is universal, 
— tiierefore in the ca®o of the Vcilaa anti the castes, it cannot be 
secfioml. Therefore we humbly believe the Br.alimms &c. here 
oriK'm'*h.V meant the four thatmet natural tUvisions of mankmil. 

•f .Vs the V.i'avnla Pnr.ana in SfcamK II. G 5 gives 
.an faphmfjon of this Cflebritwl Ilymn, we shall quote the 
pisvage in We give our own translation. 

“i’nrusha is ali 77 ih, — which is, whidi shall be, ami w hidi 
has 1>ecn. By Him this Universe is enveloped, but he ntetipips 
luitaspMi As the pim, hintllmehis own Bplicie, kindles aKo 
that wlndh is without it, mj too Pumsha, while kindling Vir.ija, 
kindles wTiatevrr is within anil without Him.’’ 
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later Philosoghies^jire but the development, 
erpansion^and manifestation of that seed. 

We have seen what thejt^edr^ had to.sa}’ about 
thejirigin and jiatiire of the ^Universe. Nothing 
could be more tnie, ^rand or sublime. We shall 
now go on to see what they have to say about 
the nature of the human soul and the chief end of 
man. y 

Veda says that there is some thing unborn 
and infinity in man » It never dies and it is 
never bmti. But it p ass^ through many births 
arnTtfeathi, both hig her am l_lower. A man after 
death goe^^jheJciogdonTof Yama, the Jand of 
th^Fathers- A 'i^edy Rishi sang : — t 

Worship with/^an oblation king Yama } 
the sou of \’ivasvvat, tlie collector, who departed 

Tliw unVoru part of iinn Ii«< described by variows 
names jn the Vedt«. In Riir Vcfla X. 1C. it is cullerl Ajn. 
Tbe Avonl Attno, tbe tenn Tvliicli at .» later period was inrari- 
flbly«».e«Uo denote Soul, is not in tins '■en'-o nsed in the Ved.is. 
It is there used for bre.ilh. See Rig Vedi. Y. 08. 1. There the 
word Mtiiia is used for Soul. But Alrntt h ii^pd in the Rtg Ved.-i 
for the principle. Sec Rig Ttnla, 1. 115. 1 ; IX. 

2. 10 and IX f^o. 3. 

•f Rig Vc'la. X. 14 1. See al«<> .\tliarva Vcd.i. XVIIl. 
1. 411 and al«o Xinikta. X 20 

* Pripfc'.sor Roth remarks thu'i Yni/ia and Iris 

twin aister Yaini : — ‘•Tlicy are as their nainev denote, twin 
brother ind -i-rter and are the first hitman pair, the originators 
of the Mce. As the Hebrew conception clo-ely connected 
the p-iTctits of mankind by making tbe wonvin fonnd from 
portion of tbe bod^’ of mm, so by the Iminn tradition they 
•ire placed in the relation of twins Tliis thought is laid hy the 



to the mighty streams * and pointed out the road 
to many. Yama was tlie first who found for us 
the way. This home is not to be taken from us. 
Those that are now bom will follow by their own 


hymn in question in tlie uioutli of Yomi herself wiien she is 
made to say 'Even in the wonih. Creator made us for man and 
wife.’ 'See Jomna], German Oriental Society, IV. 42C. and 
Journal, American Oriental Society, IlJ. 335 

I’rotissor Slax JIulkr, however, saja . — “Theie is a ciiriou'> 
dialogue hetween Yanii and her hrotlier Yama where she 
(the night) implores her hrotlier (tlie day) to make her In'* 
wife and where he declines her ofler. There is not a single 
word in the Veda pointing to Yama and Yam! as the first 
couple of mortals, — an Induin Adam aod Eve. If Ynni.i 
had been the first created of men, surely the Yodic |>oet!i. 
in speaking of him, could not h.ive passed this over in silence 
(See Ma^ Muller's Lectures, 2nd Series, pp> 510—521.) 

The following is however what the Vedas say about Yam i. 
—He is the son of Vivaswat (See Rig Veda l^■'. 113 8 and 
S. 14. IX. 14. 5. X. 58. 1 &C. and al^o AUmrro Veda X^^II. 
1 49.) He is bom of Saranja, the immortal daughter of 
Twnstri (Ibid X. 17. 1 2). In Rig Veda X. 10. 2 and X. 10. 4. 
he and Ins sister Yami are the origin.il pair of being born of 
the Gaiidharva, the deity of ntniosnhere. 

He was the first of mortals who died and discoveied the 
way to the other world. He guides other men there and 
assembles them in a home which is secured for ever. (See Rig 
Veda X. 14 2 and Afliarva Veda. VI. 24. 3.) He is a king 
and dwells in celestial light where the departed behold him 
in blessedness. (Rig Veda X. 113-7. and X. 14 7). He 
bestows luminous abodes to the pious who dwells with him 
in blessedness (Rig Veda X. 14. 7). 

Y.aina lind].tO cross a stream or ri\er to reach In'- 
abode, — so every man will have to da Yhat is tins river 
then? ProbabJ) it is the River of Life. But it has been vari- 
ous!} explained by the oriental scholars. See Rotli in Ins illus- 
tration of the Xirukta, p 138. See also Journal ut the Gemian 
Oriental Society, XIV. p 426 , also Haug’s Essays on the 
Sacred Language of the Parsis, p. 234 ; also Max Muller’s 
Lectuere, II 5. 15. 
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paths to the place •whither our ancient fathers 
have departed." 

But who goes to the land of the Fathers and 
the kingdom of Yama * The following Hymn 
null explain it. * ** Do not, Agni, bum up or 
consume him ( who is dead ). Do not, Agni, 
dissolve his skin or body. When 5'ou have 
matured him, O Agni, then send him to the 
Fathers. When he shall get that Vitality (life) 
again, he will be in blessedness. Let his eye go to 
the sun, and his breath to the wind. Let him go 
to the sky, or to tlie earth, or to the water, — 
whatever suits yo'.i. But as for his Unboux Part, 
(Soul), kindle it with thy heat and convey it to 
the world of the righteous.’* 

The Ved.i thus declares that tlie^souL.after- 
deqt h goes to th ejand of the_righteous, The,spul 
is unborn, ever-lasting and _ jmmortal. * The 
SatapaH Bfahraana says : — ^‘Tliis_soul is the end 
of all this, t It is su ppliedwitl^all Jihe objects 
of desire. This soul is free from desire and yet 
possesses all tli^ objects' bfdesire, for it desires 
nothing." 

/ But how this immortal soul reaches thejand of 

_j ' 

Satapata Drolimnna S. 5. 4, IS. 

Dr. Roth remarks >— “We here find, not without 
astonishment, beautiful conception of immortality', csniressed 
in imadorned language >»ith cIiUd>like conviction.’’ See 
Journal, German Oriental Sodety.IY. 427. 
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the righteous ? The Satapata Brahmana says 
X . “By Knowledge men ascend * to that condition 
which desires have passed away. Thither 
gifts do not^reach, nor austere devotees who are 
destitude of Knowledge.” 

But the Rig Veda thus mentions the virtues 
for which men are admitted to the realms of the 
Blessed. ^ 

“Let him depart to the land of the Blessed, 
O Yama, who through rigorous Tapas (abstrac- 
tion) are invincible. Let him depart to the land ' 
of the Blessed who are combatants in righteous 
battles, who are heroes that have sacrificed their 
lives in battles, and those who have bestowed 
thousands of gifts. Let him depart to the land of 
the Blessed, O Yama, who hat'e practised and 
promoted sacred rites Let him, O Yama, depart 
to the land of the Blessed who are austere Rishis 
skilled in a thousand Sciences." 


lie further remarks: — “Tlie pUce where these glorified 
ones are tfi h\ e is heaven. In order to show that not merely 
.m outer court of the divine dwellings is f-et apart for them, 
the highest heaven, the midst or innermost part of heaven, 
is expressly fcpoken of as their aeat. This is their place of 
rest ; and its rticine splendour is not disfigured hj any speciftca- 
•tion of piirticular t>eau(i'es or enjoyments, such as those with 
which other.rehsiona have lieen wont to adorn the mansions 
of the hlc'^cd. Tliere they are happy, the language used to 
dchcribe their coniliton is flie same with which is denoted 
the most exulted felicity. {See Journal, .-American Oriental 
Society, 111. 343.) 

° See Satapata Braliroana X. 5. 4 15 
I" See Big Veda. 2C. 1&4. 
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Does man live in this land of the Blessed for all 
Eternity ? Do all men go there f Xo, — the wicked 
are punished. The Rig Veda declares: — * '^This^ 
deqi abyss has been produced for those who, '■ 
being sinners, false, untrue, go about like women i 
without brothers or wicked wives without their 
husbands.” 

And again t : — "O Indra, and, 0 Soma, dash 
the malicious into the ab\'ss, into bottomless 
darkness, so that not even one of them may get 
out," 

But ^dierea s, immortality_j'n the abodes of the 
Blessed is regarded as the reu*ard of vdrtue or /know- 
ledge, whilsTTTi^sinner or fool is, after a short Ide, 
doomed to- the annihifation o^is personal exis- 
tence,- the doctnne 'ofTKe Vedas and the Btahmanas 
is Oisfirict that 'afteV'death^all a re bor n again 
in the next world. There they me recompen- 
sw~'accofdi^ to their deed, the good being re- 
warded and the wicked being punished. 

(^But the “next world" does not necessarily 
mean some other world than our this earth. __ The 
Rig Veda distinctly mentions of transnugration.^ 
It says man according to t heir d eeds wiirbe.bom^ 
again either in this world or an y otlier w orlds, | 
either as man or as any other creatures or beings. 

^ See Rig Veda IV. 5. 5. 

t ii'id vn 10+ a 
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Inone Hj-mn agreatRishisays: — * “ The soul, 

' 'U’hich has gone afar to Yama Vi\ aswat, we bring 
back hither ( in this world ) to dwell and to hve.” 
In the verses that follow, the soul is brought 
back from a great many other places, such as the 
the heaven, the earth, the four quarters of the sky, 
the ocean, the waters, the planets, the sun, the 
down, the past, the future &c,, 

.But what is the final end of man f Will he go 
’ on taking births after births till eternity f 

No,_l here is_ji Jinq l end of — he will attain - 

S^jyytT^close union) with %ahma,— Puruslia,— 
the’ Supreme One. The Jdea of Sapijya, which 
lalterly was variously expressed by the woriis 
Nirvmm, Moksha, Mukti, £a^'a &c., runs all 
through the Vedas. According to merit one is 
to oCtain " Union ”, with Aditya, Agni and other* 
Go'3s,“but one is finally to unite with the Great 
SOUL, for " This Soul is the end of all This." f 
Wliat then do we find in the ^eat Vedas f We 
find in them the grand speculations on the origin' of 
tile Universe, the nature of the Soul, the wanderings 
of transmigration, the reu ards and pimishments for 
virtues, the chief aim of man, his final end, 
and all those matters that have engaged the 
* Ibiil X. 58. 1. 

+ Satapata Brahm.sna, XI G. 2. 2. 3 says- — “He who 
Bacnfices thus obtains perpetual prosperity and renown and 
conquers for himself an union {Sayujga) with those two god-* 
Aditya and Agni and shove in the same sphere.’’ 
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a ttentio n. of all the_Philosopliers and Prophets 
orth^woH^/fronTthe earlfes t days t o t!ie modem 
time. "U7ie n' all the world from sea' to'^sea was 
enveloped in the darkDess*" of'i^orance and 
barbaiisni^— the Arya RisUw proclaimed to .the 
world the hply'hame of God, — lightened the ivorld 
with the Light of Knowledge, and pointed out 
to mah^d t he way to "the Land of ^A^^asting 
Bliss! Thus" the’ birth drairRrfipbns and 'Philo- 
sophies M*as; undoubtedly inJUie holy and sacred 
VedasjJall _that fojlowetl a re^bu rtheir develop- 
.TnetyET and exp ansions • - - . — 

IVtUlrba Bralimana, 111. 10. 11. G s-iys tint Gy particular 
I'fiCriJic^ m.in oGtains Satpijya ttilli pirtienlar gixJi. 

Tlie Satiipjt.'i Draliiimna, XI. •!. 4. 1 says :• — ‘‘Tlitre are 

hix tlchirs to linhma, rh, Agni, Vayu, Varur;», moon, lightening 
ami bun. lie ^vho sicrifices with a burnt ofTcring, amvca by 
Agni Rs tlio door to Brahma; nnd haring ho arrived, he attains 
tn the union witli Ihahiiw." 

* To summarise, we find In the Vedas 

1. There was neither Sat or in the beginning The ^ 
Supreme One lay in an ocean of in>6terv. 

2. He produced Viraj and Virnj prwloced Him. i. e. 
Spirit prudiiced flatter and Matter protlo^l Spirit. 

3. He engiged Himself in 7«f^r, and He was sacrificed 
by Himself in s great Sic^ce 

4. He is a Personal God ; Deisn Ihiler and Protector of 
His Creation an well as an unknowable Iinper=onal Snpeeme 
One. Tims the Universe was proiiiicctl. 

5. There is snnrething in man which i^ nnbtirn, llierefore 

but a manife>tation of the Supreme Soni. ' 

0 This soul passes through many birtlus imd de.-itbs, 
though it is itself immortal and anchangeable. 

7 Accorihng to one's works or tleetls and merits am! j 
<le-njevits, he attains to ttse law! of Impptness ormysery in tliisi 
World or any other. 

« Finaht he obtains SrtyKjyn with tiieSiipremeOne. He 
can also get Sayij’ia any moment by “ Knowlwlge." 

(Jiir re.i<ier8 « if] find all the later Philosophies tire hut the 
de\eIopinent*<i{ these ihearie*.— nay truths. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. 

' \Ve have seen that the birtl i. , of t he ITintlu 
Pliilosoph y was in t he Rig Vetla,— • I’n the sacrctl 
and holy Vwlas, — tl»c Vedas aronnd wind) 
the whole l;UiuUi_Sastras ,ha<l grown vip, — the 
receptacles of the genns _oX whole after- 
dcvelopmenls of Indian religion and polity^ which 
are undoubtedly unmUHligiWe without , their 
holj' aid. 

ThcJhree,nther_V«las_rol! on the axle of the 
sacred Rtk. They arc the developments and , 
expansions of the Rig Veda. In them we find 
itiid^morc cleari}* defined and explained The 
Vedas, — Saman, Yajus and Atharx'an, — have been 

* Tlie twii liymiH winch wo Imv«s 4jii it.*!! in Clnpt'f I., 
n nm-ly Purtuhn Rulta nnd w IiIcU mv Imw mmI 

nt\- tilt’ of oil ihc Ilin'lii Ix'tlj on* from tlio 

111;: VwIa. It III* l««*n |>n»%e'l that tho Ki,; \o<U 

t' I arlier lli in anv of the «»llicr throe X'oil i*. nrnl in fji-l lh<.'3’ 
an- nil hiscil on dit* Vrtl*, See Mux Miillor’s IliHtor^' of th«* 
Siiinknt Lolcratiire, \Vfl*erV Inilbti I.ilomtiin*, Ac. 
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followed . b}' the Brahmanas, and the Brahma- 
nas by the Aranyakas and the Upanishads.* 

The religiqiis ideas and thoughts of the 
Hindus flowed from the Rig Veda in t;vo distinct 
streams, — one proceeded to the direction of the 
Religious Philosoph}’ and the other to tlwt 
of the Religious Science. 

The Brah manas t reated ot the Religious 
Science.— namely the J[ittials_jind rites, — Vagmas _ 
and Sacrifices,— a system of Science that %yas' 
intended_to bestow on man all r^igious merits 
as well as final Salvation, — particularly they 
promised alL sorts of , extraprdinar}’ powers to 
human -beings.t The Aranyakas and'Upani- 
sha_ds_ discussed the origin of the Universe, the 

® Eacli of the four Ve<l.«9 lu<4 llrflliiiianat and Upi' 
nWmcli and Ahanjakas utUchod to U. The Vedas, the 
Broliinanaand the Up-mWiad^, all these three togetlier ore called 
the Vedas. Therefore the Biuhruanaa and the Uponlsh.ids 
sliould not he considereil ns any thing opart from the Veda'< 5 
thej are i\ part and pircel to them. 

The lUg Vc*ltt has Alterrha Brulmiana and Koiishi* 
tafcj Bmhmoiias ottiiched to it. D». Mortin Hang has published 
.an EngUsh trnndatiun of Aiterriyn Br.ihmana. 

Tlie Vajiir Veil.-v ha« SiUpata Brahmnna nttached to it 
It has been te.-mslotetl into En^ish in the S>kered Books of 
the East. 

The Sauia YeiU lii* four Bcalnuuna?, — tuunelj S-idaMnsu, 
AdMiula. Fnncha^ msa and Tandya. 

The Atharv.i Veda lias Gopatha Brnhnian.s. 

Foi the meaning of thenonl Biuhtnnnn and loi further 
p«rtic«!a\ of the>^ works, vre ahull refer our rudders to 
I'ltifeswor Max Muller'a admirable work, Hi-torj of the And 
ent Riii“krit I-itcrntiire. 
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nat ure of Bnah ma, the Supreme One, the character 
of the huma n_soiil..antl tlw way in which that soul 
c an attain to the final_ ^'erjasting. blis's.* 
■ Tlmugh so me of the Brahmanas tou ched upon these 
theological and philosophical ^subjects, yet the}' 
are solely and wholl}* dwelt with in tlrp Upanishads. 
ThereforeTlie development of the Hindu Philo- 
s ot^y7 tli^Eiffir6 f whic h was in the Vedas, are to 
be found in the Upanishads.^ 


, ^ The Brahmanas «nil die l*|>.ani«lijt1s 1>oth aiv gniml 

workf in (heir own way. T?ie Ctirnpe.in schnlsrs have 
^cat a'lmircrH <if the t*pnni?iiii(K Manv of wliicli have not 
only lii‘entrnnMlate<1 into Etigli^Ii,~I>ut aUo in FiC’iich, Gi-cmnii, 
nml oilier Ennipciin lanpiinpc^. Tliey mlniirc them for tlietr 
i;nantl philoaophycal efjec-nlations, Ihmieii they il" nol nceept 
thoir confliwton*. Ihit they ha\c rejected the Bralmianns 
as n iniws of trnsli. Irentingof meaninKle«> Mrrifiw* nml aiipiT- 
htltloim ritiiiils, \Vc have tiellher tiinu nor «pace in detil 
cstenslvely with lliesc woiderfnl work**, — hut we c.an My 
this mtidi that if tliey cnn^fnlly Miidy the Bnihmann«, the} 
w ill nm! in them a Science, hj wlifch,—- apart fnim x.tlvntinn «ml 
higher hlrths, — nian car* Fcciire In Ihi* world of mortals man) 
sdpcrhiitnan rowersnml other worldly !lle5^^'ings. Tlie time will 
come when the Science of the Bnihin.in.n< will l>c appreciated 
an*l flic real meniihig and ini|H)rt of the Verlic rituals nml 
Sncrifices will Ik; iinilcretooil. 

t Tins is wlmt Colehmokt* ki}i« wljoiit the meaning «>f 
the wortl I'p-inishnil In nictInnnrioK this term is ni.wle 
eiiiit\ah-iit to nxhnnin which wgnifieK ni>elerj. This la«t 
fenn is. in fact, freqiicnth employed hy Mann and other 
iiiicicnt anlliirni, w here tliefoniinenUtora »nifer«tand I’panishads 
to henieant. Dnt neither thectrninlogy, nor the ncd-jifation of 
the wool, which i« now to "Ik* explalneil, ha* any direct 
connection with the i<U*a of necrety, concealment, or m\>fery. 
Its projHjr nieanlnp. aceorriing to S.«nker, Savuiitri and nil 
.the conmienlntors is “ Perine Science" or the “ Krowleilgo of 
(tod. and neconling to the Kiiiie authorities, it is e<ji:al!ynjw 
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What is tlien the Philosophy of the Upanishads ?* 
A few quotations from them will give a clear 
idea what they intended to discuss. This is whi^ 
the Aiterriya Aranyaka, — the only Upanishad 
attached to the great Rig Veda, — says abou^ 
Creation. 

“Originally this was indeed Soul only; 
He thought , — I vsill create , — thus He created 


plienble tn tlieoloj^y nn«l to n book in wind) this Science N 
tjinijht. Its (leriMtioo is from tlio wb w/ to rtcstioy, ti> 
move, or tti weary, prococil ‘il by tbo pieposJtions ujxt (nenrj 

awl III (coivtmmUy) »i«» (ceiiimlv). The wivse propptly ilo- 
(lucible from tliN etymology acconlinyto tJie ditTeront cxplim- 
tions giien commentators, invariably points to tbe Uiiiw- 
loilge of t\ie ilivine i>ertections ami to tbe consviinent iltiun* 
ment of, Bfatihiili’ tlnoiigli cvciuptioii from pi«s)ons. See 
Colobrooke's Jliseelhneoiis lissnys Tol I, p. 83. 

We sliall now cnonicnite tlie Upmldiadi tliat each Vccla 
contains — 

TlieRigYeila has Aiterriy.i Aranyaka and Koostaki XJpa- 
nishad 

The Wliite Yajim VeiU has Fsadlija Upanhliail anti 
Vrilml Ar.inyaka. 

The Hlick Yajiis Veilt cmit-tins Taitarriya Upanl-hatl, 
Svi'etcshwera Upanishnil, Kata Uf^n’whatl, &c, 

Tlie Sinu VoiH has ClibamlagjaUpanishntl and Kona I'p.)- 
nislntl. 

Tiio .\tharva I'mitains 5*2 Upinislintls.of wliicli the principal 
are .H.nulnk.i * I’r.isna, Katlii, MamUikya, Xri-mglia Tnpanja, 
&c. All thv Impoitanl UpanwlMwls have Stoker s comKwntiiry 
anil An.inJa (Jin's Glnss. N'ow fi1int«t all the UpanHliaJ" hate 
been pulilislieil ami traislUciL Seo traiisl itnms m the 
SncTv'd books of the East ; Ram IJohan Ray's Works, &«-. 

® IVr the riiiliVMipliy of the T'panishaii*, See Ur. 
Gough's work on the same suliject. 
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Space * and water, light, mortals, f That 
SPACE (water) is the region above the 
heaven, which heaven upholds. The atmosphere 
comprises light, and the earth mortals. 

He ' thought,— " This is Universe. I will nosv 
create the giiartlians of these worlds.’ — Tlius 
drew from the " waters” and formed a Purusha ^ 
(in Him). He viewed Him, and of that Being ?oj 
contemplated, the mouth opened. From the' 
mouth, — speech issued. From speech fire t 
proceeded. His nostrils spread, from the nostrils 
breath passed,— from breath, air was produced. His 
eyes opened; from the eyes, a glance sprung; from 
that glance light (Sun>was born. His ears diluted ; 
from the ear, came hearing ; from hearing was bom 
sound. His skin expanded; from the skin hair rose ; 
from that grew herbs and trees. His breast opened; 
from the breast mind issued ; from mind intellect. 
His navel burst ; from navel came swallowing ; and 
from that death. His generative organ burst ; 
thence flowed productive seeds. 

This Purusha with these § tlius formed laj* 
in this vast ocean. To Him they came with thirst 


“ Tliewortl's Ajw vrluch mean' “ waters.” 

Wo lK;lic\e tlie Hishi-i meant llwfcc norJs “untlo'CrllnM.j 
inGmio space. ' 

t .\niiimto<I tilings. 

X Tims Apni, Ailityn, DmUia, v amtu <£c., lUe 

gnanlian Gcxln of the wotW, were created. 


§ Dehse«. 
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man exist wilhoiil Me?” He consideretl by which 
jxtremity He should penetrate. Parting the join- 
ing of the skwU, he entered.* 

Th us horn w ith ainmat ing^spirit, he, the man, 
ili scrim inated the elements, remarking “Wiat elsei^" 
but HIM can I here affirm to exist?" And he, 
the man, contemplated this Pcrusha, this Brahma ; 
ai\ d exclaim ed “Him I _haYC seen.?" Tlierefore 
is HE named “Hiin-Seen''^ JWaw — dra. This 
afieTwards became Indnu 

This Lhijig Principle is first in man a fettis or 
the productive see djyh ich is th c_essence dranm frpni y 
ail the mem bers of^-t he bo dy. Thns_the man ' 
no urishes I mnself Ad thin-.lumsclf. But when he 
einUs it into woman. h.e nro g-fcates that fetus and 
sudr Js the fir»U)irth of mm 

It becomes identified with the woman ; and 
being such as is her o\\m body, it does not destroy 
her. She cherishes his own self tiuis received 
within her, and as nurturing him, she ought to be 
cherished by him.' 

The woman nourislies the fetus, but he, tlie man, 
dierishes the child prcnously in lus fetus. And 
further he cherishes him after birth. 5>ince he srip- 
poris the child before and after birth, he cherishes 
hnnself,and that, in order to perpetuate the hitman 

“ Ui^ onj^rMne F*mj 1 a-* 

ili»' liuuiiu UmIv . 
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and Ininger * and Him thej- Unis addressed ;~ 
Grant ns that wherein abiding we may eat lood." 
He ofiered to them the lonn of a cow; they said, 
'■ That IS not sufficient for us." He showed them 
the iomi of a liorse ; they said, " X’either that is 
sufficient for us.’* He then showed thenv the 
human form ; and they exclaimed, "Well done) 
Wonderful i" Therefore man alone is called well- 
formed. 

He bade them occupy their respective places 
in man. Agni (firci, becoming speech, enteretl the 
mouth. Vayu (air), becoming breath, proceeded 
to the nostrils. Aditya (sun) becoming light, pe- 
netrated the eyes. Herbs and trees became hair 
and filled the skin. Budha (moon), becoming 
mind, entered the breast. Death (Kala, Yama), 
becoming swallowing or eating, penetrated the 
navel, and Varunaovater), becoming the productive 
seed, occupied the generative organ. 

Pumsha then reflectetl, "These are the worlds, 
and the guardian deities of the worlds. Tor them 
I will now frame food ’’ He viewed the "water" 
B'rom "water*'^ so contemplated /?upa ( form ) 
issued. Food is /fu/a which was so produced. 

He, the Paramatma (Uie Universal Soul), 
Purusha, reflected thus ; — “How can this (body of) 

* It mOfins they wanted their onlained works, so that 
they might imt cit idle. 
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man exist wtboiit He considered by which 

extremity He should penetrate. Parting the join- 
ing of the skull, he entered.* 

Thusborn with aninwting_spirit, he, the man, 
discriminated_the elements, remarking ‘‘‘Wliat else 
but HIM can I liere aOinn to exist ?" .And he, 
tlie man, contemplated this Purusha, this Brahma ; 
an d exclaime d “Him I^have.scen ?” Tlierefore 
is HE named _^*Him-Seen”_ Jdam- -dra. This 
aite^mis.becarne Indr^ 

'’n^UWng_Prhicipje is first in man a fetus or 
the n roductivo see d^yl nch is t hejissence drawn from 
all tlie members ^ f ^hc tio dy. 'flius the man 
no unslies Uuuself :^ tliin-hinrself. But when he 
emits it into wpman, he pro aeates that fetus ; ~an d 
RuciustUe firat birth of mam 

It becomes identified with the woman ; anti 
being such as is her own body, it does not destroy 
her. She cherishes his own self thus received 
within her, and as nurturing him, she ought to be 
cherished by him.' 

The woman nourishes the fetus, but he, the man, 
cherishes the child preHously in lils fetus. .\nd 
further he cherishes him after birth. Since he sup- 
ports the child before and after birth, he cherishes 
himself, and that, in order to perpetuate the human 

TliuHtlic S<»mI Ij'Jwm » 

tito Imnnn Wolv. 


•nul iij 
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race. Such is, therefore, his second birth, (first 
being the birth of Soul m the fetus). 

The Self of the first birth becomes the repre- 
sentative of all his acts, good or evil. The second, 
(the birth of physical body from the womb of the 
woman ), ha\ ing fulfilled its obligations and comple- 
ted its period of life, dies. Departing hence, he, 
the man, is born again ( m some other shape or as 
man ). And such is the third birth of man.* 

\Vliat is this Atman (Soul) then? So that- 
we may adore and worship Him ? Which is the 
soul ? Is it by which a man sees j By which he 
hears ? By which he smells f By which he speaks ? 

Is kBitd/ii, (understanding) or Mana (mind)? 

Is it sensation, or power, or discrimination, or 
perception, or conception, or retention, or attention, 
or memoiy*, wish or desire ? 

All these are only vario^ names of conception. 
But this soul is Brahma, — He is India, — He is Praja- 
piHi, the Lord of all creatures. These Gods are 
He, — as_are_ the five primary elements, namely 
earth, .air, ether, ^ater, and light" 

We shall next quote the Vrihad Aranyaka of 
the Yayus Veda : — 

, “This Universe with variety of forms was Purusha, 

^ Theory of transmignitioa. We have Been it in the Ved i. 
Here i« Us further ilevelopment. 
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tl^_Supreme_&uI. Looking round, He saw no- 
thin g but Himself : and^HelGrst' said, “I ah I.” 
Th CTefore^is name is **I.” 

He felt lonelr, — ^H e did not feel delight. He 
unshed another, and instantly He became such, — as 
js man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused 
his own Self to fall in twain, nnd thus became a 
husband and wife. Therefore was this, as as it were, 
an imperfect moity of Himself. This blank, there- 
fore, is completed bv woman. He approached Her, 
and thenw were human beings produced.”* 

AlLthe^ganishadsjthus discuss the nature. of 
the Supreme One and the r var in which He is to 
b e known to man . There i^a _b eau t i ful ^ conyeiKi- 
tion bet ween t he .great Rishi-Yajna\alka a n d his 
wfe~i\Tmtri wluch^^ves a complete idea o^ the 
Phllosoplu-'^fthe Upanishads.t 

Yajnavalka announcetl to his wife his inten tion 
to,retire.fromlhe.worldand asked for her_consent. 
He proposetl_to di\dde bis wealth lietween his 
two wivesT^Iaitri and Kalj-ajmii. But Maitri 
asked, ^*My Lortl, should I l>ecome immortal, ifthis 

* XntliinR further new Iwn J.»M refririlmi: Oit- 
first creation of man nnJ wunfin. W'o'h^ll u-k our riMiier' 
to rca(i tlic cclhxinv of Varna nnd Vami, if h «fu- 

Ilis Vola X. 10. 1. &•■** Miiir*< {Mn-trit Test'. V"i V. |>}r. 
2?‘‘-2S0. 

■f See Vriha'l -Annyaka. Tlw* c»MiMr..i(iv»n J U‘- 
liavo given merely it*! p«fr«>rt. W> ilionld a-k oiir re »<f< r* : 
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Nv\\o\e eftTth, fuU ol nches, were in\i\e “Xo, my 
wife," replied Y.ynav.Uka, “nches sene for the 
means of living. They tannot bestow iminortalit)'.’* 
Maitri declared that then she had no need of his 
wealth. What would she do with wealth, if that 
cannot give Iier immortality, a thing to attain which 
he was retiring from the world, leaving aside all his 
wealth and effects ? She solicited from her hus- 
band that knowledge, — the knowledge by which 
Immortality and Beatitude are attained. ‘'lam 
much pleased, iny wife,” said Vajnavalka, "that 
you desire to know the way to rmmortality. Come, 
sit down. I will e.Kpound to you that knowledge, 
Tr)’ to comprehend it." He tlien went on elucida- 
ting the notion, “that abstraction secures immor- 
tality, because affections are relative to the soul, 
which should, therefore, be contemplated and con- 
sidered in all objects; — since every thing is soul ; 
for all general and particular notions ultimately 
resoh'e into one, whence all proceed and in which 
all merge.”* 

The following story quoted from the Taittiri)'a 
Upanishad will point out the means by which a 
man can obtain Immortality and Beatitude.! 

o tlieliasis on which all the Hindu PliilosopIiie'‘ 

stand. 

f We might mention here that Philosophical discussions 
have been introdiicecl into the Upanisliads either in the form 
of dialogues or stories. 
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Bhrigu, the son of Vanina, went to his father 
and said, "Sire, make known to me Brahma (the 
Supreme One).” Tlic venerable Vanina replied, 
‘That whence all bein^ are produced, — by which 
the}- live when bom, — that towards which the}- 
tend, — and that into which the\' pass, do you seek 
That ; for that is Brahma." 

Ehrigu meditated in devout contemplation ; and 
having meditated profoundly, he recognised 
. “food” to be Brahma : for all beings are produced 
from “food" ; when bom, they Jive by “ food to- 
wards “food*' they tend ; and thev pass into 
“food."* Tins he comprehended, but he was 
not satisfied. He again went to liis father and 
said, “Sire, make known to me Brahma.” “Seek 
Him by deep meditation,” replied old Vanina. 

He deeplymeditated again and found “Life” to 
be Brahma; forallbeings are produced from “Life;” 
when bom, they live by “Life”; towards “Life' 
tliey tend ; and into “Life” they pass.t But 
still he was not satisfied. He again went to his 
father and said, “Make knoYvn to me Brahma.” 
“Seek Him by deep meditation,” replietl he. 

He meditated again and found “Intellect” to 
be Brahma, for all beings are produced from 

° “FckhI” here means all inateriil bodies.. It ine.in^. 

•* m.itter ■’ un n liich all Iwinjr things SH^tain.^ 

t Here “Life" nican^ “animating rrmciple. 
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^‘Intellect” ; when bom, they live by “Intellect;" 
towards “Intellect" they tend; and they pass into 
“Intellect.”* But he was not satisfied, and he 
went to his father and said, “Make known to me 
Brahma." “Seek Him by deep meditation," repeat- 
ed the venerable man. 

He meditated again, and found 
( ever-lasting bliss ) to be Brahma, for all beings 
are produced from pleasure ; when born, they live 
by joy ; they tend towards happiness j they pass- 
into ever-lasting bliss. 

Such was the Science which was attained by 
Bhrigu and founded on the Supreme Ethereal 
Spirit. 

The following beatitiful lines from the 
Manduka Upanishad places the Philosophy of 
the Upanishads in a nut-shell. 

^^‘Two sorts of Science} must be distinguish- 
ed, — as they who know God declare; namely the 


“ It means “ consciousness " and “ power of discrimina- 
tion.” 

■t One of tlie n.irae of Hindu's gre.it God is SnfcfiiJa/ia» 
da, that is Saf — existence, — CAd — consciousness, and Ai/aiida 
— bliss. Tlie “body,” or “Life” or“ Intellect” is not Brahma, 
Ananda (ever-l.-isting bliss) is Brakina. 

J Tlie knowledge of Br.-ihina and the way how to attain 
to final Maldia are kno^n to the Hindus by the name of 
Jmna or Ihinaiia. Here by two sorts of Science the Rishis 
meant the Knowledge of Brahma dwelt on in the Upanishads 
and the Knowledge of Yagmas (&icrificea) treated m the 
Brnhmanas. 
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Greater Science and the Great Science. The 
Great Science is the four Vedas and other Sastras * 
The Greater Science is tliaTb}' which the t^peri- 
shable_is_apprehended, who is invasiblCj^ not to 
b e seized^ not to be deduced, de\’oid colour, 
destitute ^ e\'es and ears, without hands and feet, 
ye t ev er •v’ariouslj' pervading all minute, unalter- 
able, and contemplated by the wise_as the Source 
of being s.. As the spider spins and gathers 
back its thr ead, — as plants sprout on the_e ar^ — 
as h^rs^ grow o n_a_li^^Qg— person, — sa-is__tbis 
Universe, p roduced from t heJinpe rishable Natu re^ 
B^^Tapa tcotemplation;, thA_^STpXE. germi- 
nate f rom Him fo^ (body or matter) i s protluced, 
and tlien ce succe ssively-breatb. t life.or spirit), .mind 
li ntellect and consctousnessv, e lements and .worlds, 
and then Immort ality, the r€sult.pf good deeds 'are_L 
pr^uced. The Oni niscient is.,profound 'iContemp- 
lation7'”c'onsisting in the_ Know ledg e of_Him who 
knows ' all. And from that the vast One, the 
mamTested ~Universe, as well as iVnwn and 
pro ceed.' 

There is a beautiful stor>* in the Kata 
Upanishad in which the Philosophy of the Vedas 
have been beautifully illustrated.* We cannot 
but tell u here. 

° Till' story 5s niso tf> l>e fuiiml in the Taitarrbn Prah- 
matia III. 11. 8, 1. 
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There was an oJd sage, n-ho had a son 
named Nichiketas. Once upon a time the old 
Rishi m order to secure heaven bestowed in gifts 
all the wealth he possessed, keeping nothing 
for himself. But his son Xichiketas mildly said, 
“Father, you have not as yet given away all that 
you have to give. There is still one offering to 
give away, if you hope to merit heaven”. But the 
old sage did not pay attention to him. But 
Nicliiketas again repeated his question, but he 
was not answered. Then he sai^, “To whom shall 
I be given, Sire? Unless you give me away, 
you cannot hope to attain heaven.” His father 
did not reply. “To whom shall 1 be given, Sire”? 
asked he again. The old man at last e.vclaimed 
in vexation, “To Yama (death).” 

Xichiketas rose to go to Tama’s abode. He 
went there and p.issed three nights and three 
days. Yama, being very much pleased \\utli him, 
told him to ask fora boon. And Xhchikatas asked, 
“When men go away from earth and his life has 
passed, do they still live ?" 

“To solve this question,” replied Tama, 
“dark and grave, — was e^'cn too hard a task for 
Gods. This boon, I pray, do not ask. Ask for 
some thing else. Ask for wealth, kingdom, pleasure, 
whatever else you like.” 

But Nichiketas did not come for them ; he per- 
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sisted, and Yama had to yield at last. To him 
the King of Death thus replied* ** ; — 

"Tyto things for men’s r^ard contend 
The good, the pleasant. He who woos 
The good is blest ; — ^while they who choose 
The pleasant miss the Highest End. 

The wise betAveen the two discern; 

The pleasant spurn, — the good embrace. 

But fools the pleasant vainly chase ; 

To love the^ood they cannot learn. 

The first take knowledge for their guide ; 

The last by ignorance are led. 

Far, far, — diverge the paths they trend ; 

The chasm that parts their goal is wide. 

The fools who ignorance obey, 

Conceive they much have learnt and know ; 

But roam, unwitting where they go, 

As blind men, led by blind men, stray. 

.Absorbed in sordid cares or strife, 

The men whom eartlily passions lire, 

To no sublimer aims aspire ; 

Nor dream of any furture life. 


* We quote llie .inswer ot Yaina from the heaiitiful 

iiiPtricnl transtition by Dr. Muir in iii's Pau'-krit Texts, Vol V. 
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Of all the objects men can know, 

The highest is the soul, too high 
For common mortals to descr)*, 

Whose e}’’es are dazed by outward show. 

Some men have never learnt tins lore, 
And some, whom sages seek to teach, 
Possess no faculty to reach 
That sacred doctrine's inner core. 

O, skilled and wonderful, my son, 

Is He, the Soul, who gains and'knows 
This subtile Science only those 
Can teach who think the soul as one. 

The sage whose spirits gaze intense 
This God, the Soul ( from fleshy eyes 
Impenetrably vieled ) descries, 

No longer dotes on things of sense. 

Derived liom no antenoi source, 

The soul, unborn, exempt from all 
The accidents which life belall. 

Holds on its ever-lasting course. 

The man who learns tiie soul to be 
Minute, yet infinitel}' r’ast, 

He, by his Makers grace, at last 
Its majestj* attains to see. 
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It travels far and wide, at rest; 

Moves ever}' where, although asleep; 

Say, M-lio but I the secret deep 
Of this mysterious God has guessed. 

B}’ reasoning, thought, or many books, 

This hidden soul is sought in vain ; 

That man alone the soul may gain 
On whom the soul with favour looks. 

Elected thus, tlie sage believes 
His Oneness uith the One Supreme, 

Awakes for ever from the dream 
Which uninstructed men deceives. 

And soon from imperfection purged, 

And free from circling life and death, 

He calmly yields his vital breath, 

Ami in Sovereign Soul is merged. 

'■/Thus the Ph ilosophy of the Upanishads is bu t ' 
the de;elopineiit ol the Philosophj of thehol}' 
Ve^s. The pio fesed obj ect_pf the S acred Vedas 
as w ell as of alLtlie Sc h ools of th e Hin du Philos o- 
phy is to teach the means by which Ete rnal 

° All this lias lieen much more cle.nriy ctplained and 
dwelt on in tlit Vtdnni.i nnJiiMipliy wldch is Milelr 
on file PIiiIo?opli) of tJie ITjMni'hads. In fact the Vedanf.a 
Pliilo'opliy is notLing init tli** derelopnient of, — we nia> saj 
a coniprelieusire commentary on, — thePhilosopliy of tlie Upa— 
nisliad',. As we slmll eL^bwateh deal with it later on, we do 
not speak much of the riiiI<*sophy of tlie rpamsliads here. 
(See Chapter on the VeiUnta Philosopliy in this work.) 
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Beatitude may be attained after death and hagpi- 
ness in this worlds I 

The Vedas say : — “Soul is to be known. It is 
to be discriminated from Nature ; —so that it docs 
not,come again ; it does not come again." * This 
is_final Eternal Beatitude. 

So said also the Grecian Plulosophers, Pytha- 
goras and Plato in paiticular. “The end of philo- 
sophy is to free the mind from incumbrances whic h 
hinder its progress towards perfection and to_rai5e 
it to the contemplation of immutable truth andJo_ 
disengage it from all animal passions, thatjt_mny 
rise above sensible objects to the contemplation of 
the world of intelligence.” f 
. So say the Upanishads. They say Godjs the 
omniscient and omni poten t cause of the existence, 
co ntman uce and dissolution of the universe. Crea- 
tion is an act of His will. He is both efficient and 
mateliarcause of the world, — creator, and -nature, 
framer and framC; joer and deed. At tlie consum- 
ation of all things, all are resolved unto Him. The 
Su preme B eing is One, sole existent, sec ondl ess, 
entire.. without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable 
invariable ruler of all, universal Soul, truth, wisdom 
intelligence, and happiness. 

° 5 ?co Gaudapad.i on Sinklija Kanka anil commentary on 
Tattwa Kauimuli 

j- Sec Enfield’s Hjstoij of Pliilosopliy, Vol I. pp 22.3 

nnd 
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Individual souls emanating from th e Sup reme ' 
^One are .likened to innumerab le sp arks issuing from 
a blazin g fire. Fro m Him they proceed and to Him 
t hey return, being of the same e ss encg . T he s oul 
%v hich gove rus-the body together with its organs, 
neither is born , nor does it die. Itisji portion of 
the divinfiLSubstance and as such, infinite, immortal 
int elligent , santient. true. It is governed by the 
Su prem e. Its activity is not of its essence, but in- 
di^ive through its organs. It jsnot a free and 
in depen dent agent, but made to act by the Supreme 
One, wh o caus es it to do in one state as it liad 
purposed in a fonnei condition. According to its 
' pre-d ispos ition for gogd or enl, for enjoined or for- 
bidden deeds, it is made to do good or evil, and thus 
it has retribution for ptevious.yorks. Yet God is 
n ot autho r. of eyUj for so it hasj>een from eternity ; 
the series of preceding forms and of dispositions 
manifested .in them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased as in a sUe.ith. In death it 
absolutely quits this gross corporeal fnime. Sub- 
ject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds 
to receive there the recompense of good works or 
suffer the penalty of misdcecb. Thus it travels in 
lower and higher r egions. The wise, liberated from 
all worldly trammels, ascend wt higher to th^abodc, 
of Brahma : or if their attainment of 
complete, they at once pass into a reunion with 
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THE DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

A good deal of Philosophical, Psychological 
and . Theological discussions were carried on in the 
Arj’an Land during the period the various 
Upanishads were written and compiled. * But 
there were no established Scliools of Phi- 
losophy yet founded. The learned Brahmans 
and Rajanyas t discussed and promulgated 
their iiuliridiial opinions as they found convenient. 
Sometime learned Brahmans went to learned 
Khatr}MS to discuss on Philosophical topics and 
to learn Philosophical tniths. Often the contrarj’ 
^\'as the case. Thus did an extraordinarj* inde- 
pendence of thought grew up all over the land of 


• It is iinpossilile nowto state Imw long it tool, to compile 
a\l tlie UpanishaiK It is evwlont llii?y'’.Aro not the works 
of a (lay, or a year. Tl»cy most Imre Eieon coinposeci and 
compiled during a Jong j^riod of years. Proliahlv their 
age is from 500U B, C. to SOOO B. C. 

t Rajanyas weietl»e Khatrjas, tin? rnlim,' and the 
fighting class. The Aryas of ancient India were in time 
naturally divided into tliree classes, — one clavs devoted tli»m- 
silves to leligion, (he other to ride and to figlit, and the last 
to cultivate the land and to trade with tlie produce. Bnt 
none of them ’gave up learning and knowledge ; — although 
the Brahmans wlio ilevoted themselves to religion had more 
time iind gieater oppoitunity to cultivate it. 
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the An'as. Eiery Icjnied uithoiit tlje 

distinction oi caste, trcetl and profession went on 
thinking and discussing on abstruse Philosophical 
and Psychological truths ; and thus were the 
Philosophy and the Religion of the holy and 
sacred ^’edas developed and nurtured continually 
from year to )-ear. 

But once independence of thought allowed, it 
cannot be kept hound within the limited area of 
dogmas and religious orthoiloxy. Soo n did - 
thinkers ariie who <lenied the sanctity the 
Vedas, 'anef some went so far as t o^ leny the_yen* 
existence of God. probably Kapila, the founder 
of the Sankliya Philosophy, opened, though 
slightly, the <loor of heterodoxy, —nay atlieism,— 
before the free thinkers of the ancient Aiy’an 

Put tljenraliwins wcroTOMly lfiin)i?4. jettlieySvm- 

giailuiUy engngeil mort- to ritiiuK nnil rites than to philosoplij 
atid tlieoloffy. Tliey JwiJ to perform q]] the reUgiDiii netR of 
the other ti\ o chiKC» of the Aiyns, — mmelj the Khatrj as anil the 
Vaisyas, ^vlJO Inil grown }>Him*nsly tjcIj, — one hy hcconiing 
ralors and chiefs, and the olherby liecoming weMtliy trader^ and 
merchants. They hnnil«<unely paid IJie Brahmans for 
performing on their liclmlf the reiigiona acts which they liad 
no time, nor jni’lination to jwifoim tlieinselves Tims in time 
the Bi.ihmans do\(>tcil themselreb in peifonning the sacri 
fiecs and rilu.ils of the Brahmanas of the holy Vedas, from 
the name of which they ilerivei! llieir own appellation of 
Brahmans, Thus many of them weie obliged for want of 
time to gi\o lip all thought of riulosophy which were taken 
up, though occasionally, by some of the great Kliatrin chiefs, 
one of whom was celebrated Janaha Thus nnnj of the 
Upanishads came to be composwl by the Khatryas as well 
as bv the Brahmnnas. 
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^oqr whiclu^vas subsequently sent ajar 
by Cliarvaka, the founder of the Atheistical anti 
utilitamin Phnosopby of India. Tlie Philosophy 
of the jinas • followed ; and the_^days of 
orthodoxy were at the point of being gone. It 
became absolutely necesseiy for the orthodox and 
tlieistic learned men of India to stop this on-rush 
of free-thinking, lietcrodoxy and atheism. Thus 
three disthict.Schools.of Plinosophy were founded 
to counteract tiie e\il effects of the free-tliinking 
Philosophies.f The Sankhya was taken up_b3* 
Pat anjaU and made an orthodox and a thiestic 
Philosophy, whjdjjie *lwinTd_ Yoga, Nayd with 
Vaisasi/ia followed. Then came the School of 
the Mi//i(visa Philosophy, with two distinct 
branches, — namelj' (i) Purva Mimansa which de- 
fended the rituals, rites and. sacrifices of the 
BraliTrianasj and (j) Ullara Jl fnna usa, also called 
Vedunitt, which defended, elaboTated-*and deve- 
lo ped t lTe Philoso phy of the Up.inishacis. These 
six.knoNNm as Sara Darsanas or Six Phhosophies, — 
namelj* (i) Sanklu’a, \2) Yoga, (3) Xaya, (4) Vai- 
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sasika, (5) Pun'a Mimansa, and (6) Uttar Mimansa 
or Vedanta, — are recognised by the Hindus as the 
Six Schools of orthodox Philosoph}'. There are 
on the other side many different Schools of 
heterodox Philosophy, of which the principals are 
the Philosophies of the Charvakas^ the .Tinas 
and the Bouddhas. 

We shall first deal with the six orthodox 
Darsanas, and then treat of the different lieretical 
systems. 

The Sankya Philosophy. 

It is a, system of Pbilosoph}^ i n which preci* 
sion of reckoning .is_obser\'ed__in_ the enume ra- 
tion of its “Principles^’ and therefore called 
San^hya Vhich~«^^umIehtood* to sigiii^’ numeral 
from tlie wrd 5Vi«M_>’a (number). It may also 
mean that'it ^^rin e is fo unded in t he exercise 
of judg ment , for the word also means^casoning” 
or “deliberation.’'* 

~*The'l ounde r of this Sdiool of Philosophy was 
Kap ila. In Gaudapada’s commentary on the 
Sankhya Karika, he is said to have been a so n o f 

* See Aioam Kdsha 1, 1. 4. 11. itaUabliarata XII. 11409-10 
Pft^g ; — “TJiey eserdse (^Saulh^n) nnd discuss 

Nature ami twenty five Pnnciples, therefore they are called 
Sa»i/Jiyns.” A conuijentator thus explains the term : — “It 
is Jlie discovery of soul 1^ means of ngiit discrimination.” 
(See Kapila-Yasya). For other explanations of the term, see 
nali'e Prv.face to Sankhya Sara. 
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Brahma, being one of his seven mind-hom sons 
as mention ed m~~iIi^Puranas. An^tjier commen- 
t ator sa 3’s h^jras an incarnation of Vishnu.* 
A c omnie ntator on the Vedant a on the o ther hand 
say_s_,that , he' was an incam ation_p f _Agni> The 
^^'oxd-A.n/iVaJneMS taw-ny color as well as "fire." 
Thus have many stories been tokl aboutjiis birth 
ii ythe Pura nas. t 

yC A text, quoted in Vyasa's ccramentar}' on 
Patanjali’s Sastra and referred bj’ the annotator 
Vachaspati, as well as a modern Scholiast of the 
Toga Saslra, namely Nagoji to Panchasikha, tlie 
disciple of Asuri, describes ICapila as an incarnation 
of the Deity,— "the holy and first Wise One, inter- 
ing a mind by Himself framed and becoming the 
mighty sage (Kapila), compassionately resealed this 
Science to Asuri."t 

Wearesorrj'we knownolhing more of the great 
man that founded the School of tlieSankhya Philo- 
sophy, — a philosophy which in later days culmin- 
ated in the Philosophy of the great Buddha whose 
name is still adored by the three fourths of tlie 
human race and whose philosophy is now the 


® See Vijnana on KftpiU Va'.ya antj Vayvvata, HI. 24. 3<>, 
t Sws Col Wilford in tl»e A<-Utic Researclie-, Vol 'III. 
p. 355. 

t See Coleltroke'h Essays, Vol. I. p. 243 
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woiulcr ot the {c.nfnal and the w tsc of' the iwcn- 
ticlli centun-. “ 


The Yoga Philosophy 

Kapil.i m his Sankhya said : — "There js no 
proof of the existence of flotl. Whetlier He 
is or. He is not,— we need not know. 
fed p.im, — this rmist Ik; |ircvented in this life 
and in the life to tome. We must attain final' 
Beatitude. Tins tan he done by knowing 
Twenty-Five principles, — by Highest Knowlege." 

Palanjali, the founder of the Vopr I’lnlosophy, 
adoptwl all that K.apil.i propoiitidcd,— hut he did 
«.not ignore llic cxistcncc_ of God. Instead/^ he, 
based his Philosophy on Him and Him alone.. 
He declared, "The Final Union with God is the 
final Beatitiuie, and Yoga is ils way.” "Future 
pam," s.«ys I’atanj.ali, ‘‘is to be prevented. A cle.ar 
knowledge of dcscriminate truth is the way of its 
prevention.'’ 

The founder of the Yoga Philosophy is s aid t o 
be Patanjali, tl ie_rcputed author oTtlie gra mmatic al 
commentaiy cal!e(^iVfl//m»«svrt. It is said he_was 


* II is ii pity liave ho liiognipliy of nnyoE tin' U*arne<I 
mcri, <if Inilii. Perhaps lhc*y %\ere too «m«eUipli to leave nny 
perfiimihly hohiml. Tlicreforo we know alnu'et nothing nf the 
deal men who foiimleil the dilTcrcnt Bchoola of the Iltncht 
PhilOMiphy, either orthodox or hetenulox. 
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the author of the great medical work, named 
Charaka. 

The Nyaya Philosophy. 

This„ dialectic School of philosophy was 
foun ded b y Goutama who is said to be the s on 
of Ut athya,* but it is also^mentioned that he 
was the,, son of Dhi igatmas and Jhe. grand- 
son of Utathya.f Nyaya means ''reasoning." .It 
irderived from «f-f /, which means, “tha t by w hich 
w e enterj nto a thing and draw conclusions.” 

TI ^ Nyaya c onsid ers the true mode o f inquiring 
aft er tro tbr l Os,_ therefore, occuj)ied_ to a great 
extent with logiral qu^tions, and has sur veye d 
the whole fiel d of argume nt far m^ exactl>;jind 
com^^Iy than a ny o ther of tlie. s}^tenis. In 
doing so, it has pointed out the ' true con_stituent 
of a sound argumenr and tTie~fanetv of jhllacies, 
acci dental 'and disho nestly i ntended , which lead to 
wrong conclusions. 

The Vaisasika Philosophy^ 

The sister Philosophy of Nyaya is Vahasika. . 
They may be takei^ generallj’ as parts of o ne 
system supplying each other's deficiencies. The 

° see Mann. III. IG. 

t Maliab’nrata I. 4104. 

X SidhanW Kaiimiidi. II. 457. 
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lounder of this School of Philosophy is said to be 
Kanada* who founded his Philosophy on “at oms," 
and therefore called Vaisasika ( particular)* It 
takes up for its consideration chiefly physical 
inquiries and surv'ej's, classifies and accounts for 

the various objects existing in the Universe, 

more extensively and more exacth’ than others 
have done. In doing so, i t as serts that— all 
sub''tances have an atomic origin and that atoms 
are eternal. Vatsayana, i n his Jjincient 
k^hosya , after discussi ng the '*twe^ matter s^ tolie 
pro\[en" in the fCyaya Pluiosophy, adds : — “Tliere is 
also another set of matters to be proven, namel jj-^ 
substance, qvnlit}^ action, community, differeneei ' 
and infinite relation ; and the _ f ormer division js 
not tpjje considered as exhaustive_by itself. F rom 
the rig ht k nowledge of this, arises SupremeJJlisSj " 

and. from _the folse knowledge thereoL^arises® 

worldly exi stenc e. — thusjias_it been declared Jiy 
the Vaisasika School/’ 

The Mimansa Philosophy. 

We have already said the Mimans a Philosop hy 

V KtinncU is also called Kasj-apa. (See Sanker Misra’a 
Upaskara, pp. ICO.— IGl.) He is also called ^'imhhalM 0 ^ 
A'tiunVhuj, In tlie S.w'a D.'trs.sna Singralia of Sractavaciiepea 
Ids sjetein is calletl .lutoityfr DoTmua. Tlie great lesico- 
gr.ipliei, Hem Cliandra, in \\n AlihHlhachiiilamotii, calls tlie 
tallow era of tlie \'a'8asika Philosopliy the Aylalx>j<ili$. 
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consists of Pun'a and Uttara Minnnsa. We shall 
first speak of Purva Mimansa This is not exactly 
a S chool of Philosoi^ v. In course o f_dgl iverin g 
canons of scripturaMn^erpretation, it jncidently 
tcmclies upoju Philosophical topics. The founder 
of this School is said to be Ja imani. T he object of 
the Mimansa is the int erpret ation of the Vedas, — 
specially its Brahmanaic or ritmlisticj)ortion. “Its 
p ufpo^5e'.**~sa vT S_omanatha_in t he M aytikha.' 2. 
•1 : 17, “is to de temt ine the se ns e o f revelation. 
It s whole _scop e is the ascer tainm ent of Karma," 
which here mean s religious duties, namely Sacrifices 
and other acts ofjehgion ordained by the VedM. 

• It "discusses what Vhanna is, and points out 
the sa^fices and. rituals of the Vedas as the 
onl)* Dharma* It .discusses the religioi^ _obser* 

• v^nces"jliat are to he unde rtaken fo r specific ends ; 
.»and it is therefore calletl Kanna-MUnansa in 

contradistinction to the theological which is named 
Brahma— Mimansa , — by wliicli is meant the 
Vedanta Philosophy that points out the way to 
attain to Brahma. 


' riitH wonl in v.iri'Misly expItiiK*!! by llio k'sitojjrnphers. 

\\ lii-n ii H lit I'CullDe it ‘Hirtiie, ’ in tin; iifiiter, it fijjni- 
Coimiii'iUatnrs say it inc.ini “ilif eciij'e of an 
iiijiitictiiiii . “the object of n c»miiui«l puri«>“j ohtaine*! 

1 -^ revelarjoij (tJio Wilwi with a riew to a luotiie.” Ac, 
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The Vedanta Philosophy. » 

The repuled founder of this School of Philoso* 
pliy is Vyasa. • It hterall)' means “The conclu- 
sion of the Vedas." In fact it is a Philosopjy' 
completely based on the concluding portions of 
the Vedas, namely the Upanishad«. It derives . 
its doctrine from them and e.Ktends to the Ve^s 
themselves in which that doctrine is deduced 
and therefore the Vedanta PhiJosopIiy is caJled.^e 
end_and scope of the Vedas.” ' 


* TliN 5' lltt* Mon- of IfWii Vja-'a ii« jriu'ti in Jin' 
MaliuMirtrntit und otlHrPitran.i'. 

KrUiii D^i'.kjaiu Vyn«H or Itio!rA.>ana wan tlio '•cii of 
Hislii Par.nit.irn, The ItWii wna Mnick wilh tin? Uaiity of e 
ll'lii. Milan's (biiglitor, namol S.nua\ai) ; and llio fruit of hh 
finiirncu with her tlo? wif»KH.t «‘f onr inrration. Hi 
Mas called KrWma Paipayanj, U-cnii-o Im' wii* bhch m 
c<>iii]i1e'cion and Mna lH»m on an W.md. Prom tlie time of 
lii« I'irlli he Wanie nn n'cctic. All his time whh tpent m 
pniiti'-iog religions nn-stiretieH and in meditafin'r on rcligioiK* 
{'ijl’jecta and in stodjing anil cowpiwin^ rp]igi»)H> 

I[i« mother liadliewimo the qwei'M of S.mtiinu, the Kam 
King of JTn»tin.iniir nml had home him two boih. Both 
died Mitliout Lhildrcn, the 3 <umger ln^mg two mMom'^ 
Anxiuns to save the rojal race of the from exlinctioii. 

his mother, according ti> the recogjiJs«l custom of tliose da}*, 
called him to nii-c op an is*me fnnu his hrotherV widows. He 
complied Mith her request, nn«l tlms Pliitarastra and Pnndii 
Mere born (See ^hdishh inita, .till Parva.) 

Krishna pM.aipaj-an* Mas n great scholar and arranged 
the Vedas, and tlu-reJore he rfas ridled the Veda Vyasa. He 
MFofe Ulnlmbh irat.v and is. eaid to have M-rilten the thief 
eighteen Piinitus. He is also said to he the .uithor of 
Vedanta Suti a,— the littsis on Mhicli the Vedanta Philosoplij 
stnmls. 
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Among the numerous Upanishads, the Vedanta 
Philosophy is principally based on the following. 

{i) Chbandag)‘a. (6) Kaths. 

(2) Koushtaki.w^ ^ (7) Manduka. 

(3) Vrihad -Aranyakdr (8) Prasna.v^ 

(4) Aiterri3’a. «'■' {9) Seteshwera.y^ 

(5) Taittiriya.v’ (lo^ Kena. 

Based on these, the igreat Veda Vyasa wote 
his collection of aphorisms named Brah- 
ma S»/ra or Sanrika Sutra, — S arira sig nifyung 
Embodie d Sou l. 

'^iese^re the six orthodox Hindu Philosophies. 
All this different Schools start with the inquirj' : — 
v-What is the way to attain Perfect Beatitude,— 
\,Moksa, — final Salvation ? Thej- all assert that 
the deliverance from the bond of rebirths a nd from 
the painTliefe and hereaf ter, is secured onj 3* 
JSTovvxedge. What'js this Kno wl edge, — is the 
aim of all these Philosophies to p oint out. 

The Charvaka Philosophy. 

This most e xtreme hetoro dox and atheistic^ 
Philosoph3' is known after the nam e of Charv aka, 
who has been mentioned in the Mahabha rata.* 
But it Is 'said the founder of tins School of Philo- 
soph3* was Vriliaspati.t 

® Soe Malnliharata, Riva P*n«. 

t Set! Jlftt-.T biirana ami Vi«nti Piintiia. alM* Joiiraal, 
RdjbI AMJtie SiKietj*, Vol XIX anJ Journal, .\''ntic 

Society, for 18G*i, pp 371*3?0. 
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There is no onginal treatise on this School 
of Philosophy. I f th ere were any, they must h ave 
been destroyed by tlie enthusiasts of the orthodox 
Schools. The theories of the Char\-akas are met 
with scattered all through the other Philosophies. — 
and some time in the Piiranas, — where they have 
been brought in to refute them. But though 
most heterodox and atheistical, yet this School 
of Philosophy is also based on the Hindu 
Philosophy. 

The Jaina Philosophy. 

It is said that this School of Philosophy was 
founded by the yw<7£j— the ‘conquerors” who 
^‘conq ueTe d'' the kingdom of Ivver-lasling Bliss. 
It is*"a ven* anc ient s ystem, 'aiwl was much develop- 
ed in later days by SIdhartha Goutama, the founder 
of Buddhism. The Philosophy of the Jina s 
completely heterodox, and That more on ^ount 
o f their h eresy in^denj'ing the Vedas than fo r t heir 
delation. from_their doctrine. In fact it will be 
found the Philosophies of both the Jinas and the 
Bouddhas are but, developments of the Hindu 
Philosophy. Tlie Jinas _ackimw]edge and w or- 
ship twen^’ one Saints (Arhats or Jinas) of whom 
Parsanatha is much venerated. 

The Buddha Philosophy. 

It was founded by the Sidhartha Goutama, the 
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prince of Kapilavastu ; *. After all 

the' other. S}’stems oftlie Hindu Philosophy and the 
existing mode of attai ning to _ Beatitude, — he 
discoveiedLa_jne\v path an d_founded a-new^religion. 
Lik e Sankhya he too avoided the dUcussi on of the 
exi stence of G od and pointy out the means by 
\vhicli.Tnan can attain to Beatitude which he c alled 
Nirvana. He fou nded a wond erful Soc iety o f 
m onks wh ich was named San gha. Buddha died at 
the age of eighty, j 

The Other Philosophies. 

There are some other minor systems of Philo- 
sophy, such as Pa shupatas, Pancharatras & c. They 
have n ever be en able to attain to any prominence 
an d the refore they wiH’be ilwelt in brief in their 
proper places.^^ ' 

We shall now proceed to lay down the doc- 
trines of these various systems of Philosophies one 
after the other, beginning from the great Sankhy'a 
Philosophy. 

* All accounts agree tlint Sakya Siiih.t or Sklh.irthd 
GoMtama, tlie fovjQtlor of BiwWUism, was, a prince of Kapila- 
vftstn, near Gonikpur in Oiiilb, almost at tlic foot of the 
Himalayas. His Life is given in the Lnlit-avisf ira and other 
Sanasfcrit and Pali works. Tlie suppcM^l date of liis death 
differs widely in the vanons BuddhUt tountries, hut the 
nioM prolnWe date is B. C. 459 (See Buddha, Hi< Life, Hk 
Te.icliings, His Ortler, published by Manui.itha Niith Diitt , 
Max Muller's History of the Ancient S-inskrit Litenitiire ; 
Hardy’s -Manuel of Buddhism ; Oldenherg's Biiddlia, anil 
Bi'^hop Diggandet’s Gotaiu Buddha.) 
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THE SAKKHYA PHILOSOPHY, 



CHAPTER IV. 


— :o: — 

THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

The Sankhya • begins: — “The existence of 
Go d is not p roven.” Then it says : — “Pain is to 
be prevented.” Then it goes on to assert : — “A 
cleafTcnd^^^ge of Discriminate Truth is the u 


* Tlie filtlesl amtiority dii t!ic Sniilhtin IMiUoicjplij m 
Prtii\ifhait<( Si'lnf ntlnl'iitet) to Ka|iUii 
But tliere U ti htill c.irlier work inlkit Tiiin’n wliicli Is 

\ try nire. fftiiikh yn I'een coiiinion ted upon 

lij Vijnana Bliikshii In his A’ci/M'/a BUotijn or SiiiiUiya Piara- 
rhuHO Bhtuiju. lie nl'o wrote another w nrk on the Sanklij-r 
I’liilo«cph}' named S<’>iUi>/a S^ira. Tins mendicant nt-cctic 
wrote a work on the Yoga and aDotlier-on tlie v>’eilanta 
niflo'ophies winch vrill N* oaiiK-d In their proper places. 

The most valuable authority on this Philosophy i-» the iiio*>t 
adniinible ver^e» by Iswara Krishna named KarUn,-^ 

ii complete translation of which we give in this work, for it 
places tlie &inkLju Phih»sophy most cle.irh before tin* 
readers. 

Kttrif.il has been expounded in (lunierons (.oniuientaries, 
of which the most important one is bi G.iitdapada, the 
celebrated scholiast of the Tpanfshads. Ir is named Saullni't 
bfiaxi/a. Tlie following commentaries hhotdd aKo be ineit- 
tioned, namely ; — 

Sduhhya TiiUira Kaumaih Vachaspati Ali^ra. 

iitiiihhya Ktiiimatit by Ram Kunta Dliattaclierje.i. 

‘Emiliya CJi<iiitlrlfu\>y Xara3’ana Tirtha. 

As for translations and English works on this system of 
I’liilo-opliy, we can refer our readers to Wilson's translation of 
S(inUii/(i Karlla with Gondapada's commentar}* ; Dr. IJallan- 
tine's translation of KajHltt Sutra* : Pr. Hall’s tnin«l.ition 
of SairUiya Sura &c. 
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of its prevention.” T hus it avoids the .discu ssion 
of the existence of G od. It does not sa}'^ that 
there IS no God”; it d oes not preach atheism pure 
a nd simp le ; it simply says the existence of God 
will not be attem pted to be proved by Sankh ya. 
Thus avoiding the great mystery of the origin of the 
Universe, it goes on by purely scientific means 
to find^ut the way by which man can be made 
happ 3 ’ here and hereafter and to point out the way 
by w hich man c an attain to Final beatitude. _ 
' Complete and perp^al exemption irom ^'e^'ery^ 
sort of ill" is the beatitude which the Sanlvh>;a 
prd poises t^ atta in by the “Acquisitiq^of Perfect 
Knowledg e.” Tlie Satik/iya Pravachana r. i. 
says : — “Absolute p revention of all thli three sor ls 
of. p ain is the highest pur po se of so ul.” 

The three sorts of pain are : — 

E\il proceeding from self, 
w(2) Evil arising from external beings, t-- 
E^^l arising from diWne causes, u- 

The first is either bodilj', — such as diseases of 
of vario us caus es, — ormental, such as anger, cupidity 
av arice, ni alic^ and o ther passions. 

The second arises from the external sources 
ca used bY_ some other beings of this world. 

The third is caused^The unseen devine forces 
and Gods. 
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Trueiind perfect Knowledge by \Yhich deliver- 
ance from .these evils of three kinds is attainable 
consistsin rightl y discriminatin g the “Principi.es/’ 
perceptible and imperceptible, of t he material^ 
the sensitive and cognitive Principle 
which is the material soul. Sankhya Karika i. 2. 
saj's : — “The inquiry concerns means of precluding 
the three sorts of pain, for pain is embarrasment. 
Nor the inquiry is superfluous, because obvious 
means of alleviation exist; but absolute and final 
relief is not thereby accomplished. Tlie revealed 
mode (mentioned by the Vedas) is like the temporal 
one, is ineffectual, for it is impure and it is defective 
in some respects as well as excessive in otliers. 
A method, different from both, is preferable, — 
consisting in a discriminative knowledge of the per- 
ciptible Principles, and of the imperdptible One, and 
of the thinking Soul.” 

Certainty _.is„.attained - andtiilemonstrati on i s 
arrived in this matter by three kind s of cvid tnce . — 
exclusive of intuition __whicli.,belcngs_ to only 
superior bein^. Tliese three kinds of evidence 
are(i) PERCEiri'ION, (2) Inferencc and (3) 
Af firmatio n 

1. Perception is the perceptio n by the sens es, 

such as seeing &c. " 

2. Inference is of three k inds. The first is 
the inference of an effect from a cause.' The 
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second is that of a cause from an effect. Tiie 
third is deduced from a relation other than that 
of c ause a nd effect. 

The first, — as Stun anticipated from a gather- 
ing cloud. 

The second, — as fir? concluded on the hill from 
which smoke is seen to rise. 

The thiid, — as the saltness of the sea con- 
cluded from the sample of sea water ; or bloom 
surmised on m'ango-trees in general when an 
individual mango-tree is found in blo^om. 

3, By «'ifllrmation the Sa»k)i)a means Tradi- 
tio n, Revelat ion and P ast wisdom. The first two" 
denote* the Vedas and the saying of those 
who are inspired_^an(l of those who remember events 
of llieir_former births.^. The third denotes the 
wisdom of celebrated teachers. 

Fro^i^all these three sources, namely (1) the 
direct perception oF* senses, (2) the indirect 
inferences of reasoning and (3) the dicta of ins- 
pired or cel ebrated auth ority ,-^the__ Perfecti 
Knowledge b y which man canjittain tlie-deliver-'^ 
a nce"from_p ain and the final Sal vation m ay be ^ 
deriyed.^r 

Tliis “Knowledge” consists in a discriminative^, 
acquaintancewithtlie^pRiNCIPLES” (Th/itms). The, 

* All evidences to find ont the “Troth," have been 
elaliorately dealt with in the Philosophy. 
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Saiik/iyas enumerates^Twent y-Five, Principles.” of 
— which tsalsQ called ^TulaPrakriti 
or Pradliaiia\— 7ind Pitr nsha, which is also call ed 
Pitman or Aiwa are the principal, j In enumeratin g 
th e Twenty-Five P rinciples, tlie_ Sanhhya has 
place d PrahrUi at th e top and the PnrusJiajit 
t iieTottoi nj We shall, however, spealc of these 
twofiretin describing the '‘Twenty-Five Principles.” 

Prakrili_OT Tradhana is X ature , the plastic 
ori gin of all thin gs, the unive rsal _materi al rause, 
th e pri me catise p'f all things . It is eternal matte r. 
w ithout_begiT imng, ..nndiscrete, un dfstinguis h able, 
d estitute of parts, inferrable from its effect; lieing 
prod uctive, bu t no production. In speaking of 
Pmlirili, Sankhya does not mean ordm ary 
matter .. I t is aji^ evtremely Refined Essence, ^an 
untlefinable _something,^difi[^^ from soul_(^/A[m 
or Pnrnsha) and yet capable of bringing forth 
the very universe. 

The Sankhya, as we have said, denies an 
Isivara , — a Personal God, a Ruler of the world by 
volitio n, — beyond and /^<f/^s //ff'^ature and 

Soul). It savs ~tliere is no proof of ^od’s ex istence, 
unp erceived bvthe senses, not inferr ed fr omrgason- 
in g, no^ yet revealed .. It ackn owl edge a Being, 
issum^frofn PrahrUi in PrakrUts union nnth 
/’/frr?S//5','who is Absolute Jnt^tigencc, He fs the 
s3urce~ of' Individual mteUigence, and origin 
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of other existence, successive!)’ eAolved and 
developed. 

The Sankhya expressedly affimis that the tnith 
of sucli an Iswara is demonstrated, the Creator of 
worlds, in such sense of creation ; for, “the exis- 
tence of effects.” it says, “is dependent upon co n- 
scjonsness and not upon Isnara,” and “all else is- 
from the ^eat Principle, — rntellect.” 

Yet that Being is finite ; having a beginning 
and an end ; dating from the grand development 
of the universe to terminate ^Yith the consumma- 
tion of all things. The Sa/iMva says : — “Detached 
from Nature, unaffected therefore by consciousness 
and the rest of Nature's trammels, He could haveno 
inducement to creation : fettered by Nature, He 
could not be capable of creation. Guidance requires 
proximity, as the iron is attracted by the magnet, 
and in like manner, it is by proximity that living 
souls govern individual bodies, enlightened by ani- 
mation, as hot iron is b)’ heat. 

Thus denying God, the Sa/i/iAya says : — “The 
Ex istent is produced from the E xistent. What 
exists not can by no means be brought into exis- 
tence. Oil is in the seed of sesanum before it is 
pressed ; rice is in the husk before it is peeled ; 
milk is in the udder before it is drawn. Tim s an_ 
xmdistinguIshablej Cause— a n ^eternal Nature, -ran-' 
all-per\ ading Prakrili exists~^ I'rom^ etemjty. 
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Like a tortoise she puts forth her limbs and again 
retracts_them__}vithin her shell. At the general 
destru ction or consummat'on of all things, {Pralaya), 
all the eletnents are withdrawn ani^ad return 
to the Fi rst Cause, the ITndlstinguishable One, 
\k\\o j.s_Pj-okr!li 

By the side of this Eternal and Infinite 
stands Pu rusha or Alma fSo uQ. It is neither 
produced nor productive . U is nniltitudinous, 
individual, sensitive, _iinajtmble, and •immaterial. 
Like PrakrijU jt is not produce^ jmLis etenjal, 
But unlikeJ^fl/'r/V/, j t produces JiotlJmlJQrJiimselL 
"“This Soul is not one but innumerable, and 
exist s in m ultitucfe fcpm" eternity. ‘ Tins Purns/i(f 
{ the ^lultltudes of Souls ) exjst alone with 
Primeval Prahrili, butJHim^lf iinable_ to_prodi^ 
any thing whatsoever. It is touted to Nature 
{Prakrili) in order to conlej^ateHer and be 
abstracted from Her. 

The existence of Souls is demonstrated b)' 
many arguments. 

The assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another *, as a bed for a sleeper ; that other who 
uses it must be a sensitive being and that sensible 
being is soul. 

There must be superintendance, as there is a 
charioteer to a car. The superintendent of inani- 
mate matter is soul. 



C8 Tun IllSIJl’ PllILObOPHY. 

There must be one to enjoy wljat is formed 
forenjo>nncnt, — :i spert*itor, — a wUness of it That 
spectator is sou). 

There is a tendency to abstraction. The 
Wise and the unwise both desire a tennination of 
vicissitudes 'J’be holy writ anil mighty sages 
tend to that consumation, — the final and absolute 
extinction of every sort of pain. Tlicre must then 
be a being capable of abstraction, essentialh' un* 
connected with pleasure, pain and illusion. And 
that being is soul. 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string 
on which pearls are strung ; that cannot be ; tliere 
must be a separate soul for each particular body. 

Birth, death and the Instniments of life are 
alloted severally. If one soul animated all bodies, 
then one being born, all would be born;— one dying, 
all would be dead. 

Birth is the union of soul witli instruments, 
namely, intellect, consciousness, mind and corporeal 
organs. It is not a modification of soul, for soul 
is unalterable. Death is its abandonment of tlieni, 
not an extinction of it, for it is imperishable. 
Therefore the souls are many. 

Occupation are not at one time universally the 
same. If one soul animated 'all . being, then all 
bodies would bestirred by the same influence, but 
it is not so. Some are engaged in virtue and some 
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in evil; some in enor and some in knowledge. Souls, 
therefore, are many. 

^ Qualities affect differently. One is happ3*, 
another miserable. Were there but one soul, all 
would be alike. 

It i^sj'or tlie. contemplation and from 

abstoction from Her that union of Purusha. ox 
Atma with prak rili takes place, as the lame and 
the blind join to convey and guide each other. 
Th is'“C^ «/o»'*Js froni eternit y^ 

B^tlus Union of Pu rusha and Pra?iritij_i^kQ^ 
place Creation, consisting in the _development_ of 
“Intellect": and the re st of the “Principles" is efFec^. 

All these chan ges, _expansions, .manifestations 
and development^of PrakcUi are due to her t hree 
inherent Gtinas, nainelj' Raja and Tama*, 

The Ifirst and highest is S olwa. It is allevia ting, 
enlig htenin g, atten ded with joy, plea sure j happiness, 
and bliss , and virtue predomina tes in i t. 

* Tlve^e Uvrcc Ctuiw# »re three mo**! impoitant factors 
in the HinJia Pliilosophy. They have been tniii'’Iatod lij the 
\\ i>ril ^luililtcg , — but in lact they aie not qtialtlle^ nt «h. They 
are rather a soit of inherent mimes in Pnlil!, 

It is very difficult to translate these tliree (?««««, namely. 
Siillicd, Jlojn and Tuvitt, though they have been Iransl.itetl 
hy the words /tininess, and tlulness'' TliC'C Gnims 

will bo more clearly cxploinetl in the Vedanta I'hiloM'phy 
Svftiv'u of this work. Our readers for the present to 
underi-tand the Sunhhsa Philosophy imi*t knew by Snhrn 
that wliicli prcHhices “Goodiit‘«," l*y Rpjtt that which iiroilucea 
“energj-," and by Toma that ssliicli prudoces “diilness.*' 
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The second or the middle Guua is Haja. It 
is active, urgent, and \'anable, attended with evil 
and miser)'. 

The third and the lowest is Tavia. It is 
hea_i)’' and obstructs e, attended with sorrow, 
dulness and illusion. 

These three Guna^ are not mere accidents or 
jualities of Prakritiy but are of Her essence and 
substance and enter into Her composition.* 

Thu5_.we.find (Primal Nature, — Infinite ^ 

lubtile Matter ) and _P«r«s/m (Multitude of Souls) 
;x ist fro m ete rnit); in_anivste f ious Un ion, Frakritil 
in account of her three Gnncts, -Saliva, Raja ( 
tnd Tama, is productive and produces this Univeree^' 
The first result of this_m}'sterioiis Union is 
production of Bw//// _(Understanding) or Mah^ 
'Great). It is the Great Intelligence. It is 
first production of Prakrili increate and prolific, • 

having power to produce other “Principles.” 

Fr^in^T^prpceeds Conscionsn ess or _ 

Egoism, which brings in the sense and percep tion 
QX~Jjam. From this Ahankara are produced the 
five “Principles,” named Tanmatras, which are five 
siibtile particles, — rudiments or atoms, only p er- 

® In the Vedas, specially in Uie Upanisliails, they are pro- 
loiinceil to be snccc^eire moilificalioB«, one of the otlier. ‘*.411 
xas Tama Comniandwl to change, Ttimn took tlie form of 
Kaja, and this again command»Hl, assuiiicd the fonn of 
’ See Maitri fponi'-had, V. 2.) 
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ceptibJe t o bein gs of superior order, but inpercepti- 
ble by the grosser senses of intin, Tlie five grosser 
el emeiits a re enrt hj__gateryfire yarc '^ace. 

^ Akasa or Boma (the space) is a diffused ethe- 
real lluul occupjnng space. It has the property of 
audibleness, being the vehicle of sound, derived 
from the sonoroi^ rudiment or ethe real atom. 

Vayn (air) or ATarnt is endued with the proper- 
ties of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to 
hearing and touch, derived from the tangible rudi- 
in^^or aerial atom. 

Taja (lieat prfire) is invested with the proper- 
ties of audlbieness, tangibility and colour, sensible 
to hearing, touch and sightr^erived from the co- 
louring rudiment or ignrous atom. 

(water) possesses the properties of audible- 
iiess, tangibility, and colour, being sensible to 
hearing, touch, sight, and taste, derived from the 
savour)' nidim^ent or acqueous atom. 

7v7;;ri' (earth) unites the properties of audible- 
n'ess, tangibility, colour, savour and odour, being 
seirsible to hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, 
derived from the odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

From Aka/ikara are also produce d '‘Eley^ 1 
organ s'of _s eBse and-action.** (J/irfr/yfis) O f the se .L 
ten are e xternal, five being tho se of "sens e " a nd 
fiv ^^f ^^action.fl THe'^OTiaining eleventh is 1 
internal, — an organ both of sense and action. 1 
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This organ is termed Manas or mincl._ Of 
the ten, the five organs of “sense” are the e3' e, tlie 
ear, the nose, the tongue and the skin. The 
five organs of “actionj^’ are the voice, the organ 
of speech, the hands, the feet, the evcretor\' tenni- 
nation of the intestines, and the organ of generation. 

These eleven organs with Ahanhara and 
Buddhizx^ thirteen “Instruments of Knowledge.” 
An external sense perceives, — the internal one exa- 
mines. Ahankara makes the “selfish application”;’ 
2?«rfd/tf resolves ; an external organ executes. Thus 
the ^\o^ldgoes on. 

The following then are the' “Twenty-Pi^e 
I’^ciples” enumerated by the Sanhkyas:— 

^ i. Prakritl or Pradhana. 

2. Buddhi dr Mahat (Intellect), 
v/' 3, Ahankara (Consci'onsness or Egoism.) 

4 to 8. Tanmatras, (Five very subtile particles » 
or atoms.) 

9 to 19. The eleven organs of sense and action, 
namely— 

(A) Mind: 

The fi\'e organs of sense are : — 

(a) ,The ej’e, 

(l>) The ear. ' 

(c) The tongue, 

(d) The skin, 

. ( ff ) The nose. 
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For the purpose of fruition, i. c. enjo3’njent, — 
Purusha, clad m this subtile frame, is invested with 
a grosser body, composed of all the five gross 
elements. This grosser bod)' is perishable. 

Corporeal creation, consisting of souls invited 
with bodies, comprises thirteen orders of things, 
■eight being of superior order and five of inferior 
order. The superior orders are : — ( i ) Brahma, 
(2) Prajapatis, (3) Indras, (4) Gods, Demi-Gods, 
(5) Pitris, (6) Gandharvas, Vakshas, Rakshasas, 
Pichasas, &c. ( 7 ) Demons and evil spirits, SiC. 
( 8 ) Man, 

The five orders of the inferior class are ; ( i ) 
wild and domestic (]uadrupeds, ( 2 ) birds^ ( 3 ) 
reptiles, fishes and insects, ( 4 ) vegetables and in: 
organTclubstances. 

In all thes e difTerent creations, Soul ( Piirtish a ) 
experiences^ills arising from decay and death. 
Enjoj'ment^ and pleasure are ever mated with evils 
I a nd m iseries. Thus does it pass through innumerable 
transmigiations till it is finally liberated fromjts 
/ unioFwith /V'rttr/V/ (Nature.) How is this 
/to be ^tained, the Liberation whicli is theJFjnal 
' Salvation and Perfect Beatitude ? 

» By Perfect Knowlldgk. How is this 
Knowledge to be gained r The Saiikhya Karika in 
sev eiity_t\voL, beautiful verses answer this question 
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and puts the Sanklij'a Philosoph}' in a very clear 

lightlMir^ys 

"•f^^The inquiry is about the means of getting 
rid of the three Icinds of pain, because pain is 
embarrassment. Nor is the inquin' superfluous, 
for there are some ob^^olls means of alleviation of 
pain evist, but the absolute and final relief is not 
accomplished bj’ any of them. 

2. The revealed mode t is like other temporal 
ones is ineffectual. It is defective in some 
respects as well as e.\cessive in others. A method 
different from both is, therefore, preferable. It is 
discriminative “Knowledge” of perciptible Princi- 
ples and of tlie iinperciptible One of tlie thinking 
soul. 

3. PrakriU, the root of aU, is nopTodnetion. 
Seven “Principles” includingthe great One, namely, 
IXTELLiOEN’CE, are productions as well as produc- 
tive, Si.xteen others are production and are not 
productive. Soul is neither a production nor 
productive. 

4. Perception, inference, and right affirmation 

° Shniilhi/ii A'uiUti lias been tiansblcil hy innnj, amongst 
wliom we may promioenfly inenliou Colelnooke. (See lii-i 
iiii«celaneims Vol I.) ll lias l>een eillteil and tian<»Ia- 

ted by Lassen aI«o, Its most celebrated omninentary named 
Sa>iifii/n JUinni/n by Gotulapada lias been edited and tianslated 
by tViison. In our transLation of we lia%'e followed 

Eolebroiike . 

t Tlie means pointed out ia tlie Veilas. 
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are the admitted three-fold proofs. It is from 
proof that belief of that winch is to be proven 
results. 

5. Perception is ascertainment of particular' 
objects. Inference, which is of three sorts, pre- 
mises an argument and deduces that which is 
argued by it. Right aflimiation is the true 
Revelation. 

6. Sensible objects become known by percep- 
tion, — but it is by inference or reasoning that 
acquaintance with things transcending the senses 
is obtained. A truth, which is neither to be 
directly percieved, nor to be inferred from 
reasoning, is deduced from “Revelation." 

7. From various causes things may be 
imperceptible or unperceived ; such as excessive 
distance, e.xtreme nearness, defect of the organs, 
inattention, minuteness, interposition of 'objects, 
predominance of other matters, and intermixture 
with the like. 

8. It is owing to the subtilty of PrakriH , — 
not that she does not exist, — she is not apprehend- 
ed by the senses, but it is inferred from its effects. ' 

9. What exists not can by no operation of 
cause be brought into existence. Materials are 
selected which are fit for the purpose. Eveiy 
thing is not by evexj’ means possible. Like is 
produced from like. 
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10. A discrete Principle Is causable ; it is 
inconstant, unpen-ading, mutable, multitudinous, 
supporting, mergent, conjunct, governed. The un- 
discrete One is the reverse. 

11. A discrete Principle as well as the un- 
discrete One has the three qualities. It is indis- 
criminative, objective, common, irrational, prolific. 
Soul is in these respects as in those the reverse. 

12. The qualities respectively consist in 
pleasure, pain and dulness ; are adapted to mani- 
festation, activity, and restraint ; mutually 
domineer ; rest on each other ; consort together ; 
and are reciprocally present. . 

13. Goodness is considered to be alle^^ati^g 
and enlightening; foulness, urgent and versatile; 
darkness, heaiy and enveloping. Like a lamp they 
co-operate for a purpose. 

14. Indiscriniinativencss and the rest oF the 
properties of a discrete Principle are proved by 
the influence of the three qualities and the absence 
thereof in the reverse. The undiscrete Principle, 
moreover, as well as the influence of the three 
qualities, is demonstrated by efTect possessing 
the properties of its cause. 

' 15. Since specific objects are finite, since there 
is homo-geneousness, since effects exist through 
energy, since there is a parting of effects from 
cause and reunion of the uni\*crse, — 
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16. There is a General Cause which is- 
imdiscrete. It operates by means of the three 
qualities and by mixture, by modifications as 
water; for different objects are dnersified by 
influence of the se\enil qualities respectively. 

17. Since the assemblage of sensible objects 

is for another’s use, since the converse of that, 
which has the three qualities, with other pro- 
perties before nientioiietl, must exist ; since there 
must be superintendence, since there must be one 
fo enjoy, since there is a tendency to abstraction, 
therefore Soul is. * 

18. Since birth, death, and the instruments of 
lifer are allotted severally, since ocaipations are 
not at once universal, and since (jualities affect 
variously, thus multitude of souls is demonstrated. 

19. And from that contrast before set forth, 
it follows that soul is witness, solitarj', by-stander, 
spectator and passive. 

20. Therefore by reason of the union witli it, 
insensible body appears sensible ; and though 
qualities be active, the stranger, /. r., soul, appears 
as the agent. 

21. Tortile Soul’s contemplation of Xature 
and for its abstraction, the liiiiotr of both takes 
place, as of the lame and the blind. Cy this 
union Creation is framed. 

22. From Prakriti issues the Great One 
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(Intelixct) ; thence Egoism ; and from this the 
sixteen Principles ; from five among these sixteen 
proceed five elements. 

23. Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion and power are its faculties, all 
partaking of goodness, 'fliose partaking of dark- 
ness are the .reverse. 

2i. Consciousness is Egoism. Thence proceed 
a two-fokl creation . Tlie eleven-fold set is one, the 
five elemental nidiments are the other. 

35. From conscionsness, alTected by goodness, 
proceeds the good eleven-fold set ; from it, as a 
tlark origin of being, come elementary particles; 
both issue from that Principle affected by foulness. 

26. Intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, 
the nose, the tongue, and the skin ; those of action 
are the voice, hands, feet, the excretora' organ and 
that of generation. 

27. In this set is mind which is both an organ 
of sensation and of action. It ponders, and it is an 
organ as being cognate with the rest. They are- 
numerous by specific modification of qualities, and 
so are external diversities. 

28. Tlie function of the five, in respect to 
colour and the rest, is obseivation onl)-. Speech, 
handling, treading, excretion and generation are 
the functions of the five other organs. 

29. Of the three internal instnnnents, the 
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functions are their respective characterstics ; these- 
are peculiar to each. The common function of the 
three instruments is breath, 'and the rest of the 
five vital airs. * ' . 

30 Of all four, functions are instantaneous as 
veil as gradual in regard to sensible olij^fs* The 
functions of the three interior is in resp^ect'of an 
unseen one, preceded by that of the fourth;- . . 

31. The instruments perform their respective 

functions incited by mutual invitation. Th6 spufs 
purpose is the motive ;an instrument is worked by 
none. ’ • ‘ _ 

32. Instruments are of thirteen sorts. It com- 
passes, maintains and manifests. What is to be 
compassed, to be maintained, tt> be manifested ? 

33. Internal instruments are three, e.vtemal, 
ten, to make known objects to these three. ; The 
extenial organs minister at lime present, the inter- 
nal do so at any time. 

34. Among these organs, the five intellectual 
concern objects specific and unspecific. Speech 
concerns sound. The rest regard all fii'e objects. 

35. Since intellect with other two internal 
instruments, adverts toeveiy’*object, therefore tliose 
three instruments are wanlers, and the rest are 
gates. 

36. These, characteristically differing from each 
other, and variously afTecteil by qualities, present 
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to the intellect the soul’s whole purpose, enlight- 
ening it as a lamp. 

37. Since it is intellect which accomplishes 
soul’s fruition. of all which is to be enjoined, it is 
that again which discriminates the subtile differ- 
ence between Prakrili and Pia usha. 

38. The elemental}' particles are unspecific ; 
from these five proceed the five elements, which 
are termed specific, for they are soothing, terrific, 
or stupe5’ing. 

39. Subtile bodies, and such as spring from 
fatlier and mother, together with the great ele- 
ments, are three sorts of specific objects. Among 
these, the subtile bodies are lasting ; the issue 
from father and mother are perishable. 

40. Subtile body, primeral, unconfined, mate- 
rial, composed of intellect, with other subtile Prin- 
ciples, .migrates ; else imenjoying, invested with 
dispositions, raergent. 

41. As a painting stands not without aground, 
nor a shadow without a stake &c, so neither does 
subtile person subsist suppoitless, without specific 
or unspecific particles. 

42. For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile 
person exhibits before it like a dramatic actor, 
through relation of means and consequence wth 
the aid of Nature's influence. 

43. Essential dispositions are innate ; inciden- 

F 
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tal, as virtue and the rest, are considered appurte- 
nant to the instrument. Tlie uterine germ (flesh 
an^ blood) and tHe rest belong to the effect. 

44. By virtue is ascent to a region above ; by 
vice descent to a region below' ; by knowledge is 
deliverence j by the reverse bondage. 

45. By dispassion is absorption into Nature; 
by foul passion, transmigration ; by power, un- 
impediment ; by the reverse, the contrarj’. 

46. This is an intellectual creation, termed 
obstruction, disability, acquiescence and perfect- 
ness. By disparity of influence of qualities; the 
sorts of it are fifty. ' 

47. There are five distinctions of obstructions ; 
and from defect of instruments, twenty eight of dis- 
ability ; acquiscence is ninefold ; perfectness eight- 
fold. 

48. The distinction of obscurity are eight-fold ; . 
as also those of illusion ; extreme illusion is ten- 
fold ; gloom is eighteen-fold, and so is utter darkness. 

49. Depravity of the eleven organs, together 
with injuries of the intellect, are pronounced to be 
disability. The injuries of intellect are seventeen, 
by invereion of acquiescence and perfectness. 

50. All sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; 
four internal relating to nature, to means, to time, 
apd to luck ; five internal, relative to abstinence 
from enjoyment of objects. 
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51. Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of 
pain of three sorts, intercourse of friends and 
purity, or gift are perfections or means thereof. 
The above mentioned three are curbs of perfectness. 

52. Without dispositions, there would be no 
subtile person ; without person there would be 
no pause of dispositions, — wherefore a two-fold 
Creation is presented, one termed personal, the 
■other intellectual. 

53. The dinne kind is eight sortsi—the gro- 
■velling is five-fold ; mankind is single in its class. 
This briefly is the world of liring beings. 

54. Above there is preyelence .of goodness, 
"below the creation is full of dSrkness, in the 
midst the predominance of foulness, from Brahma 
to a stock. 

55. There does sentient soul experience pain, 

, iirising from decay and death, until it be released 

from its person, wherefore pain is of the essence 
■of bodily existence. 

56. This evolution of Nature, from intellect 
to the special elements is performed for the deli- 
verance of each soul respectively, done for another’s 
sake as for self. 

57. As it is a function of milk, an untelligent 
■substance, to nourish the calf, so it is the office of 
the chief Principle to liberate the Soul. 

■58. As people engage in acts to relieve desires. 
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SO does the undiscrete Principle to liberate the 
Soul. 

59. As a dancer, having exhibited herself 
to the spectator, desists from the dance, so does 
Nature disist, having manifested herself to Soul. 

60. Generous Nature, endued with qualities, 
does by manifold means accomplish, without 
benefit to herself, the wish of ungrateful Soul, 
devoid as He is of qualities. 

61. Nothing in my opinion is more gentle 
than Nature : once au-are of having been seen, She 
does not again expose Herself to the gage of Soul. 

62. Yerily not any soul is bound, nor is 
released, nor migrates, but Nature alone in rela- 
tion to various being? is bound, is released, and 
does migrate. 

63. By seven modes Nature binds Herself by 
Herself ; by one She releases Herself for the Soul’s, 
wish. 

64. So, through study of Principles, the 
conclusive, incontrovertible, one only Knowledge 
is attained, that, — ^Neither I AM, nor is aught mine, 
nor do I exist. 

65. Possessed of this Self-Knowledge, Sou! 
contemplates at leisure and at ease Nature, thereby 
debarred from prolific change, and consequently 
precluded from those seven forms. 

66. He desists, because He has seen Her. She 
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does SO, because Sbe has been seen. In' their 
Union, there is no m6tive for creation'. 

67, attainment of Perfect Knowledge^, 
Sirtue and the rest becomes causeless, yet ' Soul 

remains awhile invested with body as the potter's 
wheel continues whirling from the' effect of the 
impulse previously given to it. 

68. When the separation of the Informed 
Soul from its corporeal frame at length takes place 
and Nature in respect of it ceases, then is Absolute 
and Final Deliverance accomplished. 

Thus we find the Sankhyas believe that j — 

1, There exist two distinct EntiUes, namely. 
Prakriti zr\A PnTHsha,—t. c.. Infinite Subtile Matter 
and Infinite Multitude of Souls (Spirits). 

2. The result of the union of the Prakriti and 
Purusha is this Universe, and Man. 

’ 3. This birth of man is caused by Twenty 

Three other “Principles” besides the two men- 
tioned, — namely Prakriti and Ptmisha. Thus the 
Sankhyas believe in Twenty Five “Principles.” 

Man thus created goes on taking innumera- 
■ble births. 

5. He can avoid the pains and prevent rebirths 
b}' True Knowledge of the “Twenty Five 
Prindples.” 

. 6. But this “Liberation or Sahwtion” also 
naturally takes place at the end ; for Purusha 
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desists, because he has seen Prakriii in all Her 
phases. And She too desists, for She has nothing 
more to show. She has been completely seen. 

7. Piinisha, the Soul, might any time be 
released from the bondage of Prakriii , — thus the 
pain might be avoided and rebirths prevented,— 
hy the Perfect Knowledge. • 

8. This Knowledge can be acquired by the 
contemplation of the Twenty Two Principles,— 
also the true nature of Prakriii and Purnsha. 

9. By attainment of "Knowledge" through 
the study of the "Principles,” the conclusive, the 
incontrovertible, the following single truth is learnt, 

* Gita^XIir, Slokfls 1-18 tlins esplains Jimtia (Know- 
ledgel>— “The body is called the le.nrneil men call fil\a 

whe ra ow it kAnRlra/m, fcoow me (Go<i) ns 
in all ihe$htra». The knowledge of iheshtm ftnci 
is the True Knowledge. Bear from lue in brief what is Mrrfdm, 
wliat ftre its natures, what arc its changes, what is its origin 
and what are its power. The eleincnte, egoism, understanding, 
perenial nature, len eemiee, fi>e objects of senses, one mind, 
desire, aversion, Imppioess, misery, body, concionsness, 

f atience, all these in brief are ikesklraa with all their changes. 

iety, constancy, self-restraiot, forgiveness, upriglitness, 
absence of vanity, of ostentation and egoism, freedom 
from fear, independence of objects of senses, perception of 
misery and evil in birth, dcatli, decripetude, and diseiuse, 
freedom from attachments, abaence of love for children, wife, 
home &c, constant equanimity of heart in both good and evil, 
unswerving devotion to mo (God), non-mediUtion on anythiing 
else (except God), frequenting lonely places, and hatred 
for the concourse of men, the fina knowledge of the relation 
that exists between the great &T£ and the individual Self, 
perception of the objects of true knowledge — all these are 
called “Knowledge.’’ All that is contrary to them is- 
^‘Ignorance." 
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lo. This Grand truth is the Belief, Concep- 
tion and Perception of the idea that, NeitAieb 
1 AM, Nor IS Ought Mine, Nor do I Exist. 

But how this True knowledge is to be 
attained ? It is by perfecting the Entellect. 
But how this perfecting is to be done ? 

The Sankhya says: — ‘Perfection of Intellect 
consists in the prevention of e\dl, and comprises 
eight species, being three-fold ; its prevention is also 
three-fold, ns is the consequent perfection of the 
understanding. This is direct. The remaining 
five species are indirect, namely (i) reasoning, (2) 
oral instruction, (3) study, (4) amicable intercourse, 
15) purity, internal and external. 

The obstructions to the perfection of the In- 
tellect are error, conceit, passion, hatred, fear, 
•which are severally denominated obscurity, illu- 
sion, extreme illusion, gloom and utter darkness ; 
these are dirided into seventy two sorts ; illusion 
the same ; extreme illusion ten ; gloom eighteen ; 
and utter darkness the same. 

Error (obscurity), mistakes irrational nature, 
intellect or consciousness, or any of the five 
elementary atoms, for the soul, and imagines 
“Liberation” to consist in absorption into one of 
these eight “Principles.” 

Conceipt (illusion) imagines transcendent powers 
to be dileverance from evil. Thus beings of 
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superior orders such a Indra and Gods &c, who 
possess all transcendent powers, believe them to be 
immortal. 

Passion (extreme illusion) concerns the five 
objects of sense, namely, (i) sound, (2) touchy 
<3) colour, (4) taste, and (5) smell, counted to be ten 
in number, five for men and five for the superior 
beings such as Gods &c. 

or hatred feloom) relates to the ten 
objects of sense and to eight transcendent powers, 
furnishing the means for their enjoyment. 

Fear (darkness) concerns the above eighteen 
matters and consists in the dread of ill, attendant 
on their loss by death or by deprivation of power. 

The disability of Intellect to attain to perfec- 
tion are of twent}’ eight sorts. It arises from the 
defect or injury of organs which are eleven, 
namely, (1) deafness, (2) blindness, (3) deprivation 
of taste, (4) want of smell, (5) numbedness, (6) 
dumbness, (7) handlessness, (8) lameness, (9) 
costiveness, (10) impotence, (ii) madness. 

Content are either external or internal. Inter- 
nal are four sorts and external five. The internal 
are 

I. Concerning Nature, as an opinion that a 
discriminative knowledge of Nature is a modifica- 
tion of that Principle itself with a consequent ex- 
pectation of deliverance by the act of Nature. 
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2. Concerning the proxinate cause, as a belief 
that ascetic observances suffice to ensure Liberation. 

3. Concerning lime, as a fancy that a delive- 
rance will come in course of time without study. 

4. Concerning luck, as a supposition that its 
:attainment depends on destiny. 

The external content relates to abstinence from 
•enjoyment upon temporal motives, namely. 

1. Aversion from the trouble of acquisition. 

2. From that of preservation. 

3. Reluctance to incur loss consequent on use. 

4. Evil attending on fruitions. 

5 . Offence of hurting objects by the enjoyment 
•of them. 

Thus we find according to the Sankkya, Jnana 
•(Knowledge) is the means of attaining to Final 
Beatitude., The result of acquiring Jnana is the 
' perception of the idea that, Nfither i am ; Nor 

IS OUGHT MINE J NOR DO I EXIST. 
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THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY. 


The great Rishi Patanjali mote his Yoga Sutras^ 
bearing the common title of Sankhya Prava- 
chaTta," in order to develope the Sankhya 
Philosophy. The Shankhya avoided the discusion 
of the existence of God, saj-ing— 

“The existence of Iswara t is not proven, t 
“Of free and bound. He cannot be either, 
and therefore cannot exist." 5 


. YoEaS..lr«*otiwl.ichtli«Yoga 

orWtolWlLM^ 

ferniS’ Scholia both ?n the Text o£ Pctmjah ami Gloss o£ 

''^'Anotlter ComraenUry on tl.e IW Sutra is by Tywaw 
* milni nnd ia known by Hie name of 1 offn 1 artika. IHiere « 
Commentary, named B.fjmarlavda aupposed to bemit- 
tPnbvIUinaTtangaIiIaHa,the80vercjgn of Ubar. A Malia- 
* £ o nrainnan named Nftgaji Bhalta Upadliaya has written an 
rCrSe SS^on^thc Yoga Sutra, named ,^fa>yo?a 
9uira rrit/i. Besides these there aro many other works extant 
fSe r^a Philosophy. For»fuUer list, please see Halls 

Smr,.andimCc— 

been ed m «■= J One xvbm 

crentee ptotect, and dot,oja.-.Wt a Pcreonal God. 

1 Kapila Sutra, 93. 

Kapila Sutra, 94. 
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“Soul governs Nature, not from a resolution to 
create, but from its proximity, as the loadstone 
acts on iron.”* 

But Patanjalisays: — “God,Iswara, theSupreme 
Ruler, is a Soul or Spirit distinct from other sq^s ; 
unaffected by the ills with which they are_beset, 
unconcerned with good or bad deeds and_Jtheir 
consequences and irith fancies or passing thought. 
In_Him js the utmost omniscience. He is the ins- 
tructor of the earliest beings that have beginnings 
( sucli as gods &C. ); Himself infinite, unlimited 
bytime.” 

The Yoga says Properties capable of degrees 
.reach their limit some whefejas smallness in atom 
and magnitude in ether; so Knowleoe, which is 
mote or less in all beings, mii^_jreacli_its_extfeme 
limit some where, a nd that “som ewhe re” cannot 
be any where else but in Iswara. 
t Thiw__admit{ng the existenc e of G od and at 
jthe sametime acc epting all els e that th e Sankh^' a 
fsaid, Patanjali goes on to point out the means — 
la perfectly new system, — ^by whic h p ai n» can be 
' avoided, re-birt hs can be prevented, and Final 
Beatitude_is _to be attained. According to him. 
Beatitude, means U nion toil fi God , — the c om- 
plete mef^ng with the Supreme One; this is Yoga, 


Ibul, 57. 
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— U NiON t whereas a ccording to his predecessor, 
Sankhya, Beatitude means Complete Separation of 
Pr akri t^and Ptiriisha — blatter and Spirit. There- 
fore the difference is in mere words. According 
to the Sankhya, when the complete separation of 
Prahriti and Pnrusha takes place, — even then 
Something Undefinablc exists. By the separation 
of J^akriti and Pnrusha all merges in This. 
The Yoga exactly says tbesaraething in a different 
It says : “This undifinable something is 
the Sup reme One. By Yoga, which means the 
separating ysoul’LfrowJt^'' matter," — separating 
Punisha_(_soul ) inman^from Prakriti (material 
jKirtJ of_him,— man obtains complete nmon with 
the Un diSna ble One and completely merges in Rim. 

The .Sjnj7iyo^a8'~rather left _a _bl aDk in the 
mat ^r of p ointing ou^the means of doing that 
^ which will bestow on_man Final Beatitude. It has 
simply^aidj^it can be done by Discriminating 
Knowledge, — ^by understanding the real import 
orthe Twety Five Principles. But it is not as 
clear on'the' point as it should be. 

TcL. make_ good these two drawbacks of the V-^ 
great San khya, namely, (i) its denial of God, 
and (aj jte notclear way of pointing out the means 
of atoning Final Beatitude, Patanjali wrote his 
Yoga Sulrau 

It is a complete new system; it is rather 
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Science than a Philosophy. It deals only with the 
practical means by which Complete Union with 
can be attained. It has left the philosophical ^ide . 
of its system to be dwelt with by the SankJiya ; 
ever}* tenets of which, except that of the denial 
of God, it has accepted. 

The Yoga Philosophy has been dwelt on by 
its author in four dilTerent chapters, called Padas. 
The first contains SomaAln^ the second the meansr^ 
of its at tainme nt, the third the transcendent 
powers attained by it, and the fourth * 

How is this great Kaxbalya to be attained by 
man f The Jb/c replies, SamadhU’ 
is Samadhi and how is this to be gained ? Tliis 
^is the question that Patanjali attempts to Jinswer 
in his Yoga Sutras. 

The Yoga, like the Sankhya, starts with the 
resolve that I^ln, here an'd hereafter, must bp 
prevented. The with which man has_to_con-* 
tend lies, according to Patanjali, in the x'arious 
phenamena which are produced in the mind, whe- 
ther in its waking or sleeping hours, — by the 
perception of senses, — the diductions of reasons, — 
and the dogmas of authority, — by incorrect 
notions, — by fancy, — by the dreams in sleep, — 


® TJie wor(la5omae?Aiand^ojiflIya willbefuIIyexpIaineJ 
later on. 
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and the recoll ections of fonner items of knowledge 
called up in memory’. 

How this is to be done ? • How the "thinking 
principle” of the mind is to be brought under 
complete control ? How mind is to be made 
perfectly calm f Because this is the only means 
to attain to Samadhi. Patanjall says : — “Yoga is 
the hindering of the i;rodifications of the thinking 
prin ciple .” * The i Yoga is that great state in 
which mind is perfectly, dead, — in which complete 
se/ffwri'o/ijDf the soul has taken place with the body, 
and therefore mind’s occupation is gone. Yet soul 
remainVawhife invested with body and works, 
as tfiFpottJr s .wheel • continues whirling after the 
pot has been made by force of the impulse pre- 
%'iously given to it Tlierefore Yoga and its 
' lesnlthf—Samadlii and Kaibalya, — can be attained 
•even in this life. t 

Thc^(^_then goes on to desc ribe_the different 
steps by winch can be _att ained. They 

are eight in number, namely : — 

(1) Yavia. ^ (5) Pratyahara^ 

(2) Niyavia. • (6) Dhyana. ^ 

(3) Asbana. (7) Dharana. ^ 

(4) Pranoyama. (8) Samadhi. 


Tofja Sutra. 2. 
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We shall first see what Patanjali has to say 
about the above eight stages of Yoga. He begins 
with Samadhi. * He says : — 

1. .SaOTarf/i/ ( Concentration ) is explained. 

2. The Yoga is the restraining of the Chltta t 

from talcing ^•arious Vritlis J. . . , 

3. At the time of Samadhi ( concentration ), 
the Pnrushn rests in his own state. 

4. At the otlrer time, the Purnsha is identified 
with the modifications. • 

5. There are five classes of modifications, 
painful and not painful 

6. Namely ti) Right knowledge, (2) Indis- 
crimination, (3) Verbal dilusion, (4) Sleep and 
(5» lilemory. v 

7. The means’ of proofs are three, namely 

(i) Direct perception, (2) inference and (3) compe- 
tent evidence. § * 

S. Indiscrimination is false knowledge, not 
established in real nature. 

9. Verbal dilusion arises from words having 
no reality. 

“ We give below a complete translation of Putanjali'B 
Yoga Sulra. 

f is mind. 

t Vrilih are the faculties of mind. 

§ Proofs have been elaboratelv dealt witli in the Nava 
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10. Sleep is a Vritti Avhich produces a sense 
•of Yoidness. 

11. Memorj’is that by which perceived sub- 
jects do not slip away. 

12. All these Vrittis are controlled by practice, 
and non-attachment. 

13. Practice is the continual struggle to keep 
ihe Vriilis perfectly under control. 

24. Its ground becomes firm by long and 
constant efforts as well as by great love. 

15. Non-attachment is that which is acquired 
by those who have completly given up their thirst 
for objects. 

^ 16. The extreme non-attachment which is 

the result of giving up even the Iqualities {Salwa, 
Raja, Tama), shows the Purusha. 

17. Satijprajna ikimatiln, i. e. concentra- 
tion based on right knowledge, is that which is 
followed by Reasoning, Discrimination, Bliss, and 
Unqualified Ego. 

iS. Asamprajnala Satnadhi is the cessation 
of all mental actmty, in which the Chilta retains 
only the unmanifested impressions. 

19. This Samadhi bestows higher births, those 
of Gods &c. 

20. Through faith, energy, memory, concentra- 
tion and discrimination, the other Samadhi pro- 
/Incps tbfi Icnnwledrrp of the REAL. 
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21. Success in Samadhi is attained by those 
•who are extremelj’ eneigetic. 

22. This successes are of three sorts, namely 
(i) mild, (2) medium, and (3) supreme. 

23. It can be achieved b}' extreme devotion 
to IsKora. • 

24. IsK'ara is untouclied by misery’, — the 
results of actions or desires. 

25. In Him knowledge is infinite, whereas in 
others, it is in the germ. 

26. He is the teacher of even the very’ ancient 
of all teachers, being not limited by time, 

27. His manifesting word is Om. 

28. The repitition of Om and meditating on 
its meaning is the way to Samadhi, 

29. From the above is acquired introspection 
and the destniction of obstacles to Satnadhi, 

30 The obstacles are (i) grief, (2) mental 
laziness, (3) doubt, (4' calmness, (5) cessation, (6) 
false perception, (7) non-attaining concentration, (8) 
and falling from the state obtained, 

31 Grief, mental distress, tremor of the body, 
irregular breathing accompany non-retention of 
concentration. 


• * We have seen Lasdenled God — hut we find ' 

tlic Yorja lias admitted it. Itcalla Him bj- the name of /sirorw- ^ 
He 18 ‘^EiiFVCT Knowledge. But the Ycga has avoided the- 
question of creation. 
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32. To remedy this, the one subject should be 
practised. 

33. The means of making chitta calm is 
friendship, mercy, gladness and indifference re- 
garding various subjects, either Jiappy, or unhappy, 
either good or evil. 

34. The means are throwing out and restrain- 
ing Prana^ 

35. The forms of Samadhi (concentration) 
on distinct subjects, that bring e.xtraordinar)’ sense- 
perceptions, makes the Yogee persevere. 

36. There is also the concentration on the 
Effulgent ONE \s’hich is beyond all sorrow. 

, 37. There is also the Savrad/u by medita- 

tation on the heart of one who has acquired 
non-attachment. 

38. There is also the Samndhi by medi- 
tation on the knowledge that comes in sleep. 

39. There is also the Sttmadhi by meditation 
on any thing that appears to him as good. 

40. The mind of the Yogee, thus meditating, 
becomes unobstructed, being able to contemplate 


® Tliis PniHK 5“? a very difficult BuUject. Ills sometime 
translated liy " breatli Imt “ breatli” exactly does not feignify 
wliatia meant by Pivw in Yogt^ The sum total of- tbe 
energy displaj-ed ill the Uuiverse is called Z’/vo/fl. AX 0 shall 
tiA* to explain later on axben dealing Mnth I'lft’IQa/jjjH' 

Mhich Is “controlling Prnn?.” For fuller explan_^^^^Q 
Swam! Vevekanand's Utija Yoga. 
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easily the most atomic tlijngs as well as those 
infinite. 

41. The whose !■>///;> are thus controlled, 
sees three things, — ^the receiver, the received and 
the receiving' (the soul, the object, and the mind.) 

42. Sound, meaning and resulting knowlege, 
mixed up, is called Sama/iJ/i with reasoning. 

43. When the memorj' is purified or has be- 
come devoid of Qualities, then it is called the 
Samadhi without reasoning. 

44. By this process, the Samodhis, with dis* 
crimination and witlioiit discrimination, the 
object which is of finer, are explained. 

45. The finer objects end with the Pradhana 
i^Prakriti.) 

46. These Samadhis are with seed, i e produce 
results and consequent rebirths. 

47. SowmrfZ/j without reasoning, being purified, 
the Chitta becomes firmly fixed. 

48. The knowledge is that which is filled with 
truth. 

49. The knowledge that is gained from testi- 
mony and inference is about common objects- 
That from the Samadhi mentained above is of 
much higher order, being able to penetrate where 
inference and testimonj' cannot go. 

50. The resulting impressions of this Samadhi 
obstructs all other impressions. 
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51 By restraint of e^-en this, — all being res- 
trained, comes the GREAT SAiiADHi, -which is seed- 
less and which bestows Final Liberation. 

Samadhi how to gain. 

. r 

Patanjali then goes on to describe the means 
of obtaining Samadhi. He saj’s : — 

r. iMortification, studj-, and abandoning the 
fruits of actions are called Karma Yoga. 

2. Tliej' are to be practised for the purpose of 
- ^ _ Saviadhi. They will menimise the pam-gi\*ing 

obstructions to Samadhi. 

3. The follom'ng are the pain-giving obstruc- 
tions, name]}- ( i ) ignorance, ( a ) egoism, ( 3) 

^ attachment, ( 4 ) aversion, ( 5 ) and clinging to life. 

4. Ignorance Is the mother of all those that 
follow, whether dormant, overpowered, or ex- 
panded. 

5. Ignorance is tliat false impression -udiicli 
makes a man believe that which is non-etemal, 
impure, painful,and non-self as eternal, pure, happ)* 
and self. 

6. Egoism is the identification of the self with 

the instruments ( Chitta^ Baddln, Mana and 
Indriyas. ) • 

7. Attachment is that which dwells on 
pleasure. 

8. Aversion is that -which dwells on pain. 
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9. The clinging to life is extremely strong in 
ever}’ one, both ignorant and learned, 

ro. The Samsitiras (impressions), that are 
to be rejected by the contrary modifications, are 
very fine. 

11. By modifications, these modifications are 
to be rejected. 

12. The receptacle of works has its root in the 
above pain-giving obstructions and their experience 
in this visible life or in the unseen life. 

13. As the root exists, the Sanskaras pro- 
duce fruits, i. e. they bring in rebirths and conse- 
quent pleasure and pain. ; '• 

14. They produce pleasure and pain caused by 
or vice. 

15. To the discriminating 3’o^cc, all is painful 
as ever}’thing produces pain. 

16. The misery yet to come is to be avoided. 

1 7. The cause that is to be avoided is the 
junction of self, the seer, and all the seen. * 

18 . The experienced is composed of elements 
and organs and composed of Saiwa, Raja and 
Tavia. 

19. The states of the qualities {Satma, Raja 
and Tania) are the defined, undefined, the indi- 
cated and the signless. 

• The Seer is *}ie Fimtsha orSeJf iara.mancl tbeSeen is the 
v?liole Nature beginning with the miwl to the gross matter. 
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20. The Seer,— -the Self, — is Intelligence and 
sees through the colouring of the intellect. 

21. Nature is light for Him (Purusha). 

22. Though destroyed tor those whose goal is 

gained, yet it is not destroyed, — for it exists in all. 
' 23. Union of Prakriti and Furnsha is the 

manifestation of both’s power. 

24. Ignorance is the cause of this Union. 

25. There being absence of Ignorance, there is 
•absence of Union. This is to be avoided ; this is 
the independence of Purusha. 

i6. Unbroken practice of discrimination is the 
•means of destroying Ignorance 
• 27. Knowledge is of seven-fold. 

28. By practising the different steps of 
—the impurities being destroyed, knowledge be- 
comes effulgent. 

29. The follounng are the eight steps of Yoga, 
namely (i) Yama, (2} Niyama, (3) Asana, (4) 
Pranayama, (5) Pratyabara, (6) Dharana, (7) Dhya- 
ina, and (8) Samadhi. 

30. The following are Fhwa, — namely (i) non- 
killing, (2) truthfulness, (3) non-stealing, (4) conti- 
nence, (5) and non-receiving. 

31. These 'great vows should be practised by 
time, place, purpose and caste. 

32. Tlie following • are the jVij'auia, namely 
-(1) internal and external purification, (2) content- 
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ment, (3) mortification, (4) study, and (5) worship 
of God. 

33. Thoughts obstructive to Yoga should be 
preventedby contrar>’ thoughts. 

34. The obstructions to Yoga are killing etc., 
whether committed, coused or approved, either 
through avarice or ignorance. 

35. When non-killing being acquired, — all en- 
mities cease. 

36. When truthfulness is acquired, the Yogee 
attains the fruits of works wthout works. 

37. When non-killing is acquired, all wealth 
comes to the Yogee. ' • 

38. When chastity is acquired, energ>*isgained- 

39. When non-receiving is acquired, the me- 
mory of the past life is gained. 

40. When internal and external cleanliness is 
acquired, disgust for ones own body and non-inter- 
course with other bodies arise. 

41. B}’ the aboveis gained purification of Salwa^ 
cheerfulness of the mind, concentration, conquest 
of the organs, and fitness for the realisation of Self. 

42. From contentment extreme happiness is 
obtained. 

43. The result of mortifications brings powers 
to the organs and the body. 

44. By repetition and perseverence is gained 
the realisation of the object. 
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40. By sacrificing all to Tsdicara, Smnadhi is^ 
gained. 

46. Asana (posture for practising Yoga) is^ 
that which is pleasant and firm. 

47. Asaua becomes firm and pleasant by slight 
effort and meditating on the Infinite. 

48. being acquired, dualities, pain 
and pleasure, heat and cold, — do not obstruct. 

49. Pranayama follows after this. 

50. Its modifications are either external, or in- 
ternal, either long or short, regulated by place, 
time, and number, either long or short. 

51. The other sort of iVrtnoynwm is restrain- 
ing the Prana by directing it either to the exter- 
nal or internal objects. 

52. By this, covering* of the CAWn is removed.^ 

5J. The mind thus becomes fit for Dharana. 

54. The drawing in of the organs is by their 
giving up their own objects and taking the form of 
Ghltta. 

55, Thence arises supreme control of the organs. 

The Siddbis or Powers. 

Patanjali continues in the Third Bookofhis cele- 
brated Sutras : — 

1. Dharana is holding one’s mind on to some 
particular object. 

® China IB ina<le of Snlim, but it is covered w itli Jiaja 
and Ttima. This ia its co\ering. 
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An unbroken flow of knowledge in that 
particular object is Dhyana. 

3 When Dhyana, giving up all forms, reflects 
•only on the meaning, it is Samadhi. 

4. These three, namely Dhyana and 

Samadhi, when practised as regards one object, is 
Samyama. 

5. When this is acquired, all knowledge 
comes. 

6. This should be employed indifferent stages. 

7. These three are nearer to the ultimate aim 
of the Yogce than those that precede, namely Yama 
Niyama, Asana and Pranayania. 

8. But even these three, — Dhyana, Dharana, 
and Samadhi are external to the Samadhi that 
has no seeds, i. e. that does not produce rebirths. 

9. By the suppression of tlie disturbed modi- 
fications of Chitta and by the rise of modifications 
of control, the mind is said to attain the controlling 
modifications. 

10. Its flow becomes steady by habit. 

ir. OiiHa takes up various objects. It can 
-concentrate on one object. When Chitta gets this 
modification, it is called Samadhi. 

12. The concentratoin of Chitta is on one ob- 
ject when it grasps in one, the past and present. 
The time vanishes in it. 

13. The threefold transformation of form, time 
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and state, in subtile or gross matter and in the or- 
gans is explained. 

14. What is acted upon by transformations, 
either past, present, or yet to be manifested is the 
qualified. 

15. The success of changes is the cause of 
manifold evolution. 

16. B3’ making Samyama in three sorts of 
changes, one acquires the knowledge of past and 
future. 

17. By making Samyama on word, meaning, 
and knowledge, one acquires the knowledge of all 
animal sounds, 

18. By perceiving the impressions, the know- 
ledge of past life is gained. 

19. B)’ making on the signs of an- 

other’s body, the Yogce acquires the knowledge of 
that man's mind. 

20. But he will not be able to know the con- 
tents of that mind. 

21. By making on the form of the 

bod}', the power of perceiving forms being obstruct- 
ed, and the power of manifestation in the eye being 
separated, the Yogee’s body becomes unseen. 

22. By making Sawyrrffiff on his Karma, the 
Yogee comes to know the exact time for his death, 

23. B\‘ making Samyama on friendship, the 
Yogee acquires variousstrength. 
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24. By making Samyama on the strength of 
an elephant, the Yogee acquires its strength. 

25. By making Samyama on the effulgent 
light, the Yogee acquires the knowledge of the ifr 
mote. 

26. By making Samyama on the sun, the 
knowledge of tlie world is gained. 

27. By making Samyama on the moon, the 
knowledge of the stars is gained. 

28. By making Samyama on the Polar Star, 
the luiowledge of the motions of stars is gained. 

29. By making Samyama on the naval circle, 

the knowledge of the constitution of the body is 
gained. , • . , 

30. By making Samyama on the throat, the 
cessation of hunger is gained. 

31. By making Samyama on the ner\'e, tlie 
fixity of the body is gained. 

32. By making Samyama on the light from 
the top of the head, the sight of the Siddftas is 
gained. 

33. All this can come to a man without Sam- 
yama whohas the power of /Vohi'o (enlightenment 
from purity). 

34. In the heart, the knowledge of mind is 
gained. 

35. Enjoyment comes by the non-discrimina- 
tion of the very’ distant soul and Sj/wtr. Its action 
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are for another. ^Samyama on this gives kno^Yledge 
of the Purusha. 

36. From this arises the knowledge of hearing, 
touching, seeing, tasting and smelling belonging to 
Praiiva. 

37. ■ These are obstacles to Samadhi, but they 
are ‘'powers" in the world. 

38. Wlien ^ thus the cause of bondage is 
loosened, the Yogee by his knowledge of manifesta- 
tion through the organs, is capable of entering an- 
other’s body. 

39. By conquering Udana, the Yogee acquires 
the power of not sinking in water or in' swamps. 
He can then walk on thorns. 

' 40. By conquering Samana, he is full of efful- 
gence. >’ 

41. By making Samyama on the relation be- 
tween the ear and the Ai^asa, the Vogee acquires 
divine hearing. 

42. By making Samyaina on the relation be- ' 
tween Akasa and the body, the Vogee becomes as 
light as wool and is capable of going through space.. 

43. By making Samyama on the real modi- 
fications of mind, -comes the disappearance of the 
covering of the Light. 

44. By making Samyama on the elements, 
from the subtile to the gross, the Vogee acquires the 
mastery over olevaev.ts. 
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45. From this comes minuteness etc., glorifica- 

tion of the body, and indestructibjeness ofthe bodi- 
ly qualities. Vt 

46. The glorification of body are beauty, com- 
plexion, strength, adamentine hardness. 

47. By making Samyatna on the_ objectivity, 

knowledge and egoism of the organs, the Yogce gets 
supreme control on the organs. , .'/)♦ 

48. From this is obtained the glorification of 

mind, and conquest of nature. * 

49. By making Samyama on Satwa, ihtSogcc . 
obtains omnipresence and omniscience.' * ' 

50. By giving up all these "powers," which des-' 
troys tlie very seed of^eyfl, the Vogec obtains Kal 
balya (the Final Liberation). . 

51. To *. achieve* * I'dgn, the Yogee must 
withstand temptations 'from the celestial 
beings etc. ^ 

52. , This can be done by discrimination. By 
making Samya/na on a particular- time, discrimina- 
tion is gained. 

• ' S 3 * What cannot be differentiated by species, 
sign and place, even that will be discriminated by 
this Saviyctma. 

54. The sa%'ing knowledge is that knowledge 
of discrimination which covers all objects,— all 
means. 

55. By the similarity • of purity between the 
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Sattca tind the Pttrttsha conies Kaibalya.* 
£aibalya. 

1. Patanjali in the last chapter of his Suiras 

thus speaks of Kaihalya. * 

2. The Siddhh are gained by birth, chemical 
means, poiver of words, asceticism and concentration. 

2. The change (of this body) into another 
species is by the following in of Nature. 

3. Good deeds etc., are not the direct causes ot 
transmigrations and transformations of Nature, but 
the)* act as breakers of obstades to the evolutions 
of Nature, as a farmer breaks tbe obstacles to the 
course of water^ which then runs down by its own 
nature. ‘ 

• 4. From egoism is bom the created mind. 

5. Though the actlv*ities of the different creat- 
ed minds are numerous, yet the mind-original 
is the controller of them all. 

6. Among the ^-nrious mind waves, what is 
desireless 

7. To the Yogces, works are neither white nor 
black. For others, they are threefold, — black, white 
and mi.xed. 

8. From these threefold works, are manifested 
in each state only those desires which are suited to 
that state. 

® Kaibalffa is the complete DUiufthn ©f Sort in man frojn 
l*ral-riU Twenty Five Prinnples). 


H 
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9. There is consecutiveness in desires, even 
though separated by spedes, space and time. 

10. The desires are eternal, because thirst for 
happines is eternal. 

11. It is held by cause, effect, support, and 
objects. In their absence is its absence. 

12. Qualities, SQtwa,Raja, and Tama, having 
different ways, the past and future exist in their 
own nature. 

13. They are gross or subtile. 

14. The unity in things is from the unity in 
changes. 

15. The object being the same, percep- 
tion and desire vary according to the various 
minds. 

16 . Things become known or unknown to the 
mind, as they are dependent on the colouring 
which they give to the mind. 

17. The states of the mind are always known,* 
for the Lord of the mind is unchangable. 

iS. Mind, being an object, is not self-luminous, 

19. Because it is unable to cognise two things 
at the same time. 

20. If another cognising mind is assumed, 
there will be no end of such assumptions and 
confusions of memor3’. 

31. /*urns/ia, beuig unchangable, when the 
mind takes Its form, it becomes conscious. 
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22. Coloured by the Sear and the Seen, the 
mind is able to understand everj’thing, 

23. Jlind, on account of innumerable desires, 
acts for Puriisha. 

24. By discriminating knowledge, the Togce 
“knows that the mind is not Purnsha. 

25. By, this knowledge, is attained. 

26. The thoughts that arise as obstructions to 
this are from the outside impressions. 

27. The}' can be destroyed by the means men- 
tioned as regards Ignorance. 

28. Those that, after acquiring discriminating 
lmo\v}edge, gice up the fruits of their reg-<t,—only 
those gain the great Samadhi. 

29. From this -Saw/rd/ii comes complete cessa- 
tion of pains and works. 

50. Knowledge, minus covering and impuri- 
ties, become infinite and the knowable becomes 
small. 

31. Then ceases all transformations. 

32. The changes, that exist in relation to 
moments and which are perceived at the other 
end, are succession. 

33. The resolution in The inverse order of the 
qualities, bereft of any motive of action for the 
Purusha, is Kaibalya. 

Giving a complete translation of Patanjali's 
Yoga Sutras, we shall now make an attempt to 
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explain more clearly the Eight Steps of Yoga. 
Patanjalidistinctly urged that S>amadht, the laststage 
of Yoga, cannot be attained unless success is gained 
in the previous steps. Thus unless a Yogee attains 
complete success in Yama, he cannot gain Niyama. 
Unless these tivo are mastered^ should not 
beattempted. HAsana is not mastered, 
is impossible. If Putnyaina is attained, then onlj' 
Pratyahara is to be obtained. When all these 
have been successfully mastered, then and onl)' 
then Dhynna, Dharana and Snmadhi ^v'ill be 
success{\'el3' gained. Irregular attempts in these 
different steps of Yoga , — /. e., attempting one 
^Yithout having comroplete success on the previous 
steps, will not onlj’ be ineflicatious and in ^•ain,— * 
hut do incalculable harm, both physical and 
mental. It ^^ill bring in fearlul diseases and 
untimely death. Therefore Yoga is a dangerous 
thing to handle, — ^in fact it should never be 
attempted unless under the guidance, tuition and 
direction of a Gurtt, (preceptor) who has already' 
attained to Sainadhi. 

Tama : — 

We shall first speak of Iaw«, the first step of 
Yogd. 

Ahinsa (non-injuring), Salya (trutlifulness), 
Asteyain (non-covetousness), Brahmacherjea (chas- 
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tity), Aparigraha (not receiving any thing from 
another thes e are ^jletUawa. 

Ahinsa is not gh*ing or causing to be given 
the least pain b)' thought, word, or deed to all 
living things at wliatever times. 

Satya is relating facts as thej' are. Tlirough 
(tnith) e^'erj' thing is attained. In Trtct?i 
•every thing is established. 

Aseteyavi i«s not taking other's goods bj* stealth, 
or by force, or by any other means. 

Brahmachcrjea is chastity in thought, word 
and deed always and in all conditions. 

is non-recemng any present from 
any body, ei’en when one is suffering the greatest 
distress. 

TTnm and, the iie.\'t step of F/yga, jViyama may 
1)6 practised both together. 

•Niyama 

A^tyavta means regular habits and observances. 
A man of irregular Jiabits should never aspire to 
Yoga. From morning till evening and agam from 
^ e\^ing to morning, one who has not been able 
I to bring all his habits into regularity, can never 
^ be successful in Besides this, he should 

have Tc^ji (austerity), Stoadhyayti (study) Soiilosha 
(contentment), Soxteham (pi^y), Jsmira Sranio- 
■hara (worshipping God); Vpabasha (fasting). 
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Thus we find J o/«a and N^tyavia are the hi'ghi 
est moral training. None can aspire to attain 
success in Yoga who is not a good man to the 
highest sense and a ver)' great moral man. For 
a sinful man to attempt Yaga is not only dangerous 
but culpable. Even a man of ordinary moral ity 
or ordinary’ habits. — t. e. a good man of th^e jrprld 
as we know, — cannot be successful in Yoga unless 
he becomes_ a perfectly motal and good _ man, 
which is not an easy task. 

Wlienj^man has completely mastered Yama 
and Kiya7na, he should then tr>' Asana, and not 

Asana 

Asana h_Ppslurc whiclrj ^clps the 'furtherence 
ofpthec.and Jiiorc difficult steps of Yoga. This 
Asan . is a mojt difficult subject, — in fact fromjj*® 
days of Fatanjali down to the modern time, this’ 
Asana oiYoga has become a di«tinct science. As 
Asniia has been most lucidly explained in brief by 
Suami Vevekananda, — we shall quote him in 
cxlcnso * 

“ The next step is Asana, posture, a senes _of 
exercises, physical and mental, is.to be gone through 
ever)’ day imtil certain higher sLntes_are_ reached- 
Therefore it is quite necessaiy’ that we should find 
® S«! liH Itaja Yufja, pp. 24-26. 
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a posture in which we can remain Jong; that josture 
wliic^i isHie easiest for each one is the posture to 
useT For one man it may be \ery easy to sit in 
a certain posture, but this may be very difficult for 
another. We will find later on that in the study 
of these physiological matters, there will be a good 
deal of action goingoninthebodj*. Nerve-currents- 
will have to be displaced to a new channel. New 
sorts of vibrations will begin, the whole constitu- 
tion will be remodelled as it were. But the main 
part ol the action will be along the spinal column, 
so that the one thing necessary for the posture is 
to hold the spinal column free, silling erect, hold- 
ing the three parts,— the chest, nech, and head— in 
a straight line. Let the whole weight of the body 
b6"sui3pofted by the ribs, and then you have an 
easy natural posture, with the spine straight. You 
will naturally see tliat yon cannot think very high 
thoughts with the chest in. This portion of Yoga 
is a little similar to the Hala Yoga * which deals 
entirely with the physical body; the aim of the lat- 
ter is to make the physical body very strong, f 

° To distingiii?]! Yoga projwr froni the Ilola Yoga, it 
is c.illed ll"ja Yoga^ Swaini Vexkon.mtU tlma remarks on 
tlie Unlit Yoga. ‘‘Tbe iWTicticea of Uufn Yoga are very 
difHciilt ami can not I'c learnt in a day, and after all tliey do 
not lead to any sj'iiitu.il growtli, Jlanj of tlies-e practises 
you will find in Dessarte find other teacliers, sntli ns placing 
tlic body in different postures, but the object in tliein is 
physical not psj cIiofcgicaL Hiere is not one muscles in tlie 
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After one has learnt to have firm erect seat, 
lie has to perform, according to certain schools, a 
practice called the purifjdng of the nen'es. This 
part has been rejected by some as not belonging 
to Raja Yoga, hut as SO great an authority as the 
commentator, Sankeracherjea, advises it, I think it 
fit that it should be mentioned, and I shall quote 
his own directions from his Commentary to the 
Bvictn^taara Ujankhad. " The mind whose 
dross has cleared away by Pmnayama, becomes 
fixetUn Brahma. Therefore Pramyama is poinUd 
out.(First the nerves are to be purified, then conies 
the power to practice Pranayama. Stopping_^e 
right nostril with the thumb, witli thejejj^nostril ^ 
fill in air, according to one’r'cipacity ; then with- 
out anyinter\’al throw the air oiittlirough the right 
nostril, closing tlieleftone. Againinhalingthrough 
the right nostril, eject through the left, according^ 
to capacity; practhing this throe or fire times at 
/ four intervals of the day, before dawn, during mid- 
I day, in the evening, and at midnight, in fifteen days 

boily over wliich n min cannot cst.nlillfli o perfect control; 
the heart <.iin be mtile to stop nr fp> on at liN I'nMing nml in 
the Mme Hay, each part of the org«ni'<iii enn lx; mailo to 
work at liM hiihlin;-. Tl»e result of thN part of Yosai^io 
make men live Ion;-. Health « the chief Men, llie one goal of 
the Utitn Yo'i'-r. Ilei* iletermiiwHl not to full sick itml h® 
nc\er*l<>eft. IIo livea long,*— a hiinilre<l yearn in nothing to 
him, ho is quite yoimg ami fnsh when lie is 1 jO without one 
hair Utrnctl grey.” 
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or a months purity of tlie nerves is attained. Then 
begins Pranayama*' 

Pjlvnayama 

/V<7«ajneans the vital forces in the body and 
Ta ma m eanT^ontrolling them. There are three 
sorts of Prnuayavja, namely (r) the simple, 
(2) the middle, and (31 the very high. The whole 
of Pranayaim is divided into Uvo parts, one is call- 
ed “ filling” and the other is called emptying.” 
When you begin with twelve seconds, it is the low- 
est Pranayatm. When you begin with Uveii^- 
four seconds, it is the middle Pranayaina. When 
you begin with thirty six seconds, it is the very high 
Pvanay^iim, The Pramyama in which there Is'"* 
first perspiration, then vibration of the body, '"and 
tfiei^ rising from the seat and joining of the man*s 
so^witJj the Great Bliss is the very highest 
Pranayama. In all the bcoks, Pranayavia'x^ divid- 
ed into Rcchnka (exhaling), Puruha (inhaling), and 
Kxtml^ahi (stationar}'). Pranayama is a very 
difl lcult subject and cannot be practised^ without 
tli^ guidance of a 
Pratyatiaka : — 

The word means “gathering towards oneself.” 
Every Indriya, every oigan of the sense, is acting 
outwards and coming in contact with all external 


Tliis i« from Hjc Kutwm Putimvu 
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objects. This fs called 

must be made Anterimthhin, i.e., they must be 
made to act inwards, thus avoiding all contact with 
the external objects. To do this is Pralyahara. 
It, therefore, means the Complete Control of the 
TFi7/, x.e. il/i«d,sothatnoorganofsensescancomein 
contact with any external objects. Bj' Prntyahnra 
the mind becomes capable of attaching and detach- 
ing completely or withdrawing itself at will from 
the objects of senses. 

Dharana : — 

Then comes Dh aran a^ It is holding the min d 
to aj:ertain.ppint. It is forcing the min d to. jreel 
certain parts of the body and to attach itself t o 
certain organs of sense to the exclusion of otliers. 
Fof^ sxample a Jogee who has attained success in 
Prntyahnra is capable to keep his mind fixed only 
in the centre of his heart — and there only to the 
exclusion of the whole Universe. In that state 
he e.xists only in heart and the n-hole Uni\^rse_is 
dead to him. This Dharam. It. cannot be 
gained unless one hasgot complete mastery over 
Prutyahara. 

Dhana : — 

We shall again briefly quote Swarai Vevekan- 
anda; — * 


See.flajrt 37.38. 
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*^When the mind has been trained to remain 
fixed on a certain internal external location, 
th^^mes to it the' power of, as it were, followng’ 
in an unbroken cuireht to^vards that point. Thi s 
state Js callet^^AyrtM/rT 
Samadhi : — 

"^Vhen the power of Dhyana has been so much 
intensified as to be able to reject the external part 
of perception and remain meditating only on the 
intfeml part, — that state is called SaiUadhi. 

*l'ne^tliree, — Dharaita, Dhyana and Samadhi 
together are called Samyajna. 

Tl^t is’,’ if the mind cjm first concentrate upon 
an_^bjert, and then is able to continue .in that 
concentration for a length of tim^ and then by 
continued concentration, to dwell only on the 
internal part of the perception of which the object 
was the eflect, ever)' thing comes under the con- 
trol of such a mind. 

Tlie same author says : — “We have two plains 
in which the human mind is_working. First is the 
conscious plain, that is to say, that sort of work which 
is always accompained with the feeling of egojsm. 
Now comes the unconscious-plain, the work beneath 
that which is u)iaecompanied by the feeling of 
egoism; that part of mind-work ^^hich is unaccom- 
panied with the feeling of egoism is Junconsious 
work, and that part which is accompained with the 
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feeling of egoism is conscious work. In the lo^Ye^ 
animals this unconscious work is called instinct. 
In higher animals and in the highest of all animals, 
men, the second part, that which is accompanied 
with the feeling of egoism, prcYTiils and is called con: 
sious n-ork. 

But it does not end here. There is a still higher- 
plain upon which the mind can work. {It can^g o 
beyond consciousnes^ Just as unconscious_>tprh 
is beneath consciot^ness, so there is another_work 
whjch isj^bove consciousneS^and 5^)ich,jilsaJs 
not accompani^ with the feeling f^goisra.-s^The 
Reeling . of_ egois:^is (onlj^_on. the.middle^J^ 
^i ^.the mind is above or b elow, that line, there 
is no feeling of “I ", and yet_the minjLwnrks. 
When the Qnind goes bej^ond this line of self cons^ 
^ous| iesg)^itis called Sainadltl^'^icfi may_be ^led 
(Sit^er^on^ousties^ 

'u'/ic^End of Yoga : — ^This great is the 

end_ of Yoga , — this unpercievaWejtate, pe^ 

ceived hy Yoga, is the Union of hum an soul with 
the Sjjp^eme Soul. This is,.the state in.which man 
does not exist, but only the Supreme Oi m._ This is 
the Philosophy of Patanjali's Yoga. This is it s 
Kaibalya. *< 
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CHAPTER VII. 

- THE VAISASIKA PHILOSOPHY. 

The Vaisa sika Philo sophy is apart*of the great 
Nya3'a PhilospEli)'.* The Nyaya Sutras deal chiefly 
witlTthe^lo gical mode ofa souiCfenqmr}’ after Right 
Obje cts of Knowl edge, whereas Vaisasika Sutras 
tak e up thej)Ji3’sical as well a s me ntal branches of 
human knowledge. Both the Ayaya and Vaisasi^ 
ka start with the enquiry — What is the way to at- 
t ain Perfe ct B.eatitude (A’«^j-ns< 7 )?~AnTSotH 
assert that "Deliverence" (^oHsa) is" only to be at* 
tam ed by the *' Khdwledgeof Truth.” 

K anada ln Iiis first Sutra says: — '^ Eman cfna* 
tion {Moksa ) is to_be attained through the Know- 
ledge ^'^th,which_s£ec^3^Iates to the agree- 
m ent and disa greement of the six Padartkas (cater 
gqries).” 

The Sankh3'a sa3’s>— “Emancipation and final 
Salvation are to be gained bj' the discriminative 


® SM<ra* were«lite«l in Btblo-Iml with Sankcr 

Mirra’s Coinmentar)' and n by the editor, Pundit Jiign.ira- 
in Tarkapanclianan. Max Muller wrote a pu>er as an appendix 
on Indian Logic in Arch Bishop Tlioiitiwn'i! Laws ofTlionght 
Roer has given a German translation of the Sutras witli extracts 
from the Commentary. Dr. Gough has published an English 
translation with simitar extracts in the randlt. 

As for the texts on*lho Vaifotita i’ntnw, they were an- 
notated by PrasasUpad* in the PradataMjtatta or Drar~ 

y<t Jlhatwu There are three glosses on this work, two annony- 
moil* ana one, the /rira»Kir«»L, by Udayana Acherjia. JCtram^ 
eati has been comwented upon bj> KiramttaJi PrabnAn. 
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Jjnowledge of the Twenty-fire Principles." Kanada 
says, It can be done by’ the hnowtedge of the agree-: 
nient and disagreement of the six Padarlha^!' 

'TJiese six Padarlltas, the Objects of KnowJedge, 
are the following. ■ , ' 

jD/'myrt (Substance.) {4) Stiz/wKys (Genus) 

• (2) Guua (Quality’.) (5) FtsesAa (Difference) 
(3) A’ffrwjtf (Action.) -(fij .(Intimate 

relation.) 

With the above six Objects of Knowledge, the 
commentators add another, mmed Al>/m'a}e uXojiz 
exisleuce or Negation). ’ 

SOHSTAKCE. 

\ Substance (Drmwa) is the sole substratrum^ It 
possesses qualities and actions. the ^intimate 
cause of an aggregate elTect or product -It is j he 
site of qualiti« and of actions, or that_J n w-liic h 
qualities abide, and in which action takes jlace— » 
Substance is diWded into nine classes, namely 


(1), Earth 


{Prithwi) 

(a) Water 


' {Apa) 

(3) Light 


{Teja) 

,(4) Air 


(Vayn) 

• (5) Etlier 


{Abasha) 

(6) Time 


[Kala) 

(7) Space 


{DiK) 


'-(S&9)' Soul&mind {AUna Sc Mana.) 
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Earth : — It occupies the first place araong^ 
the Substances. It possess^ substantiality and 
qualities. In particular it possess^fonn, action, 
and velocity^ It has feel, colour, graWty, odour, 
an d't^te. O dour is its distinguishing quality. It is 
th e site of\-ari ous colours. It has three kinds of 
feel, — hot, cold, and temperate. It is eternal as 
atoms and non-eternal in respect to its parts. All 
objects are 'impounds of it,_fron^ the smallest, 
consisting of t\YO atoms to the latest, the universe. 
Its aggreg ates are of three kinds, namely (i)- 
org anisms, (2) organs, and (3) inorganic objects. 

^The orga nise d bodies are of four kinds. 

The inorganic are atoms and the like. 

The organ originating from earth is that of 
smell. 

Water ; — It has fourteen qualities, namely, 
(1) touch, (2) number, (3) quality, (4) indiWduality,. 
• (5) conjunction, (6) disjunction, (7) priority, (8) 
posteriority, (9) velocity, (10) gravity, (i i) fluidity, 
(12) colour, (13) savour, (i4)and ^^scidity. Ordour 
does not belong to itexcept aa:identally. Its colour 
is said to be white; its taste and feel are sweet and 
"coia.^As Homs it is eternal Its aggregates and 
various forms are transient. Its organisms are not 
bom. Its inorganic objects arc the seas, rivers, snow, 
rain_and the like. The organ is the tongue in. 
which saliva is produced- 
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Light : — It IS the same as heat. It has ele^n 
<iualities, first eight as that of water,— the remain- 
ing three are colour^ fluidity and viscidity. It pos; 
sesses neither smell, taste, nor gravity- It has whjtg 
as its colour; its fluidity is not insiate, but accident- 
al ; eternity and non-etemity are attributed to it 
as to the earth and water. Its organ is the ey e; 
the visual rays which is the organ of sight i s luci d- 
■Its organic lucid bodies ate lightening, fire «ind gold. 
Some times it is both seen and felt as fire; some - 
times only seen or felt; sometimes it is neithwseen 
nof^It.- It is of four_kinJs, namely (i) earthy 
light, (2) celestial light, (3) alvine liglit, (4) and 
miner light. 

Air It has the samequalities as light, except- 
ing colour and fluidity. It has no colour, it is 
sensiW^e to touch. Its temperature is lits distinctive 
quality ; it is neither cold nor hot; its m otion is 
crooked; the feel in the air is natural tojt, and' 
from this its existence is inferred. As atoms it js_ 
eternal; its aggregates are transient Its organisms 
are aerial bodies; its objects are all substancesrin-* 
temiediate between the vital air and the great_ele; 

I ment. Besides the air upon the earth’s surface, the 
, breath and the vital aim i. e., the vital functions, are 
.reckoned separately. 

Ether : — Its distinguishing quality is sound- 
Its organ is the It has m^y titles; it is 
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lute, eternal, and ^e. It appears ^vhite by 
conn ectidn'with some lucid orb. 

Time : — It has the qualjties of number, quanti- 
ty, severalty, conjunction and disjunction. It has 
also^he attributes of ubiquit5' and infinity. It is 
inferred from prioritv, sequence, and ^le Jflce ; — 
from quickness and slo\\'ness in motion, from the 
contrast between young and old. It is called past , 
present_and future. Time is the producer of all 
that is produced and the substrate of all worlds. 

Space : — It is one and eternal, u biqu itous and 
infinite. It is the substrate of the notions of here 
and there, proximity and distance. Its qualities 
are those of tinie.. 

IHE Soul. — It is ubiquitous and infinite; it 
has tHe qualities of number, and the like \Yhich 
are possessed space and time. Its existence is 
shown from the fact that there is an agent who 
•controls the senses as a knife cuts. Without It, the 
senses_woiild be useless, for they are instruments 
of an unseen Ruler. 

All material substances, according to Kanada, 
are primarih- Atoms and secondarily Aggregates 
They are eternal in Atoms and transient in aggre- 
gates. Kanada thug e.xplains the ” existence" and 
" aggregation" of atoms. 

The mote which is seen in a sun beam is the 
sruaUest perceptible Being a substano; 
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and effect, it must be cqmposed ofNvhat is less than 
itself, and this like\%'ise is a substance and an effect, 
for the component part of a substance that has 
magnitude must be an effect. This again must be 
composed of ■n'hat is smaller, and that smaller thing 
is an atom. It is simple and uncomposed, else the 
series will be endless; and were it pursued indifi- 
nitely, there would be no difference of magnitude 
between a mustard seed and a mountain, a 
gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an 
infinity of particles. The ultimate atom is then 
simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms, for 
one does not enter into composition, and there is 
no argument to prove that more than two must be 
united. 

The next consists of three double atoms, for if 
only tu’o were conjoined, magnitude would hardlj' 
ensure, since it must be produced either by size or 
number of particles. It cannot be their size, and 
therefore it must be their number. Nor is there 
any reason for assuming the union of four double 
atoms, since three suffice to originate magnitude. 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen 
peculiar virtue, the Creative Will of God, or Time, 
or other competent Cause, constitute a double atom, 
of earth, and by concourse of three binary atoms, a 
tertiarj' atom is produced, and by concourse of four 
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triple atoms a quarternar 3 ' atom and so on to 
a gross, grosser and the grossest mass of 
•earth. 

Thus this great earth is produced and in like 
manner the great xcater from aqueous atoms, great 
light from luminous atoms and great <7/rfrom aerial 
atoms. 

The qualities that belong to the effect are those 
which appertained to integrant part or primary 
particle as its material cause and conversly the 
qualities which belong to the cause are found in 
the effect. 

The desolution of substances proceeds inversely. 
In the integrant parts of an aggregate substance 
resulting from composition, asin thepotsherd, of an 
earthen jar, action is induced by pressure attended 
A\nth velocity, or by simple pressure. Disjunction 
ensues, whereby the Union, which Avas the cause of 
inchoation of members, is annulled, and the inte- 
gral substance consisting of those members is re- 
solved into its parts and is destroyed, for it ceases 
to subsist as a whole. 

Quality, 

Quality is ver)’ clpsely connected whh substan- 
■c^ Twenty-four qualities are ennumenited, al- 
Ihojjgh Kanada in his Vaisasika Philosophy men- 
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tions onl}’ seventeen, 
are as follows: — 

(/) Rupa 
(2) Rasa 
(j) Gandha 
(./> Sparsa 

(5) Sankhya 

(6) Pnrhnana 

( 7 ) Prithakatwa 


The twenty-four qualities 

Colour. 

... Sovoiir. 

... Odour. 

... Feel. 

... >rumber. 

... Quantity. 

... Individuality, 


and Severalty. 

(. 3 ) S-t/igyoga 

(9) Vivaga 

(/O) Paraiwa 

(xj) Aparatli'd 

(t 3) Guniiwa 

(xj) Dravatwa 

{14) Sneha 

(xy) Snbda 

(x< 5 ) Biidhdi 

(if) Sukha 

(18) Dukha 

(xp) Ichha 

(20) Diaesha 

{21) Prayatna ... 

(22) Dharvia ... 

(23) Adharma 

(24) S.anskn.m 

We shall now make an attempt 


Conjunction. 
Disjunction. 
Priority. 
Prosteriority. 
Gravity. 
Fluidity. 
Viscidity. 
Sound. ' 
Intelligence. 
Pleasure. 
Pain. 

Desire. 

Aversion. 

Volition. 

Virtue. 

Vice. 

Faculty, 
to explain as 
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lucidly as possible these twentj'-four sorts of quali 
ties as put forward bj’ Kanada in his J^aisasi^a. 

COLUOR : — It is a peculiar quality to be per- 
ceived'*^}’ b^’ ^ght. It is t o be f ound in three 
substances, namely earth, ^\'ater and light. It is a 
cha'racteristic quality of the last, and in it, it is 
white and resplendent. In water it is white, but 
without lusture. In earth it is \'ariable, and seven 
colours are to _be seen, — namely white, yellow, 
gre en, red , black, ta^\•ny and v'ariagated. 

SAVOUR:--It is a peculiar quality to be per- 
ceived only by the organ of taste. It is to be found 
in t wo subst ances, namely earth and wate r. It is - 
a'cliaracteristic quality of the last, and in it, is sweet. 

In earth it is variable, and therearesix sorts, name- 
ly, sw^t, bitter, pungent, astrengent, acid and 
sa line. . 

, Odour It is a quality to be perceived by ^ ' 
the organ of snieU. It abides only in earth. In 
others when found, it is bonrowejl or taken from 
the earth. There are two sorts of od(mr, namely 
goo^'aml bad. 

Feel It is a quality to be pereeived by Ui^e 
or gan df fee ling, i. c skin. It abides in four subs- 
tances, namely earfli, jvater, light, an(^ mr. There 
nre three sorts of /eel i. c. cold, hot and temperate. 

In water it is cold; in li ght lio tj in ea rth and air 
teinperate. 
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Kumber It is the reason of perceiving and 
reckoning one, two or many, to the utmost iimi^of 
numeration. • 

Quantity It is the special cause of the us e 
i ^nd perception of measure. It is an universaljjuali- 
ty common to all substances. It is of two sorts,— 
either^ extrem e litt leness or shortness, or^extierae 
lengUi^and greatness, and both are eternal. 

. ^'-''iNDivibuALiTVl^It is common to alLsuhs- 
^ "tances. 1 1 is of two sorts, (a) of one, or a single pa ir, 
or (6) it is m^ifold. It_is.the_ca use of t he 
knowledge of separate things. It is eternal_Jp 
eternal things and'transi^t in transient thjngs. 

^ Coojunction; —It is transien t conn ection. It 
also a universaLquality. It is of thre e - kind s, 
— namely (a) simple, (t) reciprocal, and (c) mediate, 
Disjunction It is the reverse ofthejastand 
Vis preceded by it. It is also a universal quality., 
1? It has the same three divisions, being simpjo^jre^J' 
prqcal and mediate. 

^ ^ Priority and Posteriority : — They are 
{■ ^^^correlative qual^i«, belongin g to jjjc tcfl and time. 

p *> Madlmvacherjeajnhisfl'ona Darwuwj^ ^ 107,*^*'* 

describes tbe origin of llie idea of duality. • 5^ “ 

cont.ict of tlie organ of eense with the ' 
knowledge of the genus unity, and then ti 
ception, then the production of duality iii ‘■n 

knowledge of the iibstrart genus of di" 
letlge of the quality duality as it esisls i 
tbe conception, SaniXaTa," 
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As belonging to place, thej' are called proximity 
and distance; as regains time, they are termed 
youth and age. 

Weight : — It is that which p roduces fallin g. 
It ab ides in ea rth and water- It is i mperc eptible 
to the senses, but is inferred from the falling ot 
bodies. It is eternal in etemal_substances, but in- 
trahsient produ cts in t ransient. 

Fluidity : — It is the causej^trickling. It is 
■of two kinds, 'a) innate, and (bj derived from a 
■cause- It is in nate in water , bu t in eart h and light 
it « accidental, being produced from_the_action of 
heat~ It is “perceptible by~ two. sgises, sight and 
touch. 

'T^scidity : — It is the cause of agglutination. . 
It abides in water ; oil has it in abundance. 

Sound: — It is a quality which abides in, 
ether. There are two kinds of sounds, namely’ 
music al a nd articulate, * 

The follo\N*ing qualities are perceptible by the 
me ntal organ and not by-the external senses. 

Intelligence ; — It has been reckoned by 
Kanada as one ofthe Qualities, butGoutama in his 
has placed it as one of the Objects to be 
proved. However, as regards the main point, both 


• Kanada in his Yaisasika Iwa called sound eternal, Itnt 
Gcutama in his has deputed it. 
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agree. These five qualities will be fully dwelt on 
when we shall speak of the Nya5’a Philosophy. 

Pleasure and Pain : — There is nothfngmuch 
to explain about these two matters. Pain or ernl 
is placed by Goutama among the Objects of proof j 
under the head of Deliverance it will be fur- 
ther noticed with its converse, pleasure. 

Desire and Aversion : — Desire is tlie_wish 
of ple^ ure and of the absence of pain. It is three- 
fold, namely (i) that which has for its objects the 
last end, the Stmtnntn Bonovi, (2) that whose ob- 
ject is the means for obtaining something else, 
the instrument of accoirplishing another object, (3) 
the desire for action. 

-s Volition It is a determination to produce 
gratification. Its occasion is desire j its reason is 
perception. Hence it has three kinds, natnel)* (i) 
active effort, (2) cessation from activity, and ( 3) the 
natural efforts of the animal functions. The last 
are be3'ond the perceptions of the senses. 

^ Virtue and Vice ; — They are the causes _of. 
■pleasure and pain. The former arises from doing 
what is enjoined; the latter from doing what is for- 
bidden. 

Faculty : — It is the last quiflity. It has three 
kinds, namelj’ (i) velodtj*, which is a cause of action; 
it abides onl)’ in material bodies. (2) Elasticity is 
by some considered to belong only to terrene ob» 
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jects. It is imperceptible to the senses. (3) Me- 
vtory, it is the cause of recollection and is regu- 
lated and aided by association, as by the sight of 
objects. It is onl}' found in sentient beings. 

These are the Tv^eniy-Joiir Qualities of Kanada. 

Action. 

It consists in m otion . It abides only in subs- 
tances; it is the cause of conjunctioii and disjunc- 
tion. It has no qualities and is transient. Kanada 
says : — '^Acti^ is that whicli abides in one subs- 
tance, is ^vithout qualities, and is the direct cause 
of conjunctions and disjunctions." 

Actions are of five sorts, namely, (i) to move 
upward, (2> to move do^Tn ^va^d s. (3) to move for- 
ward, (4) to move hori^ntally. and (5) to go on, in- 
cluding many varieties under the last comprehensive 
head. 

5 q . r- \^ • jt:- 

Genus. ■ 

By this is understood the condition of similar 
things. It causes us to perceive conformit)*. It is 
eternal, single, — concerns mai^’ things and abides- 
in substancgs, qualities and actions. It has two deg- 
rees, namely (i) existenceis the highest and regards 
numerous objects, (2) Abstraction of the individual 
is the lower. There is a third, — intermediate. 
These greatly re'cmble gen^, species and indmd* 
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uality. In another view, they are only Uvo, namely 
genus {Jati) and species {Upadhi). 

Difference. 

Difference or particularity is the cause of per- 
ception of exclusion. It affects a particular and 
single object which is devoid of comraunit}'. H 
abides in eternal substances. Such substances 
are mind, soul, time, place and the etherial elem^ent, 
.and the atoms of earth, urnter, light and air. 

Non-existence. 

As we have said, a seventh Padartha or Cate- 
gory is usually added to these, — that of 
or N ^aiiqn . It is of four kinds, namely (:) Mutu^ 
■al non-e xistence, (2) Antecedent non-existence, (3) 
Enwgent non-existence, and (4) absolute jioni 
existence. 

Mutual non-existence is the reciprocal negation 
of identity, essence, or respective peculiarity. 

Antecedent non-existence is a present negation 
of what will be, — a negation in the material cause 
p^e^'ious to the efiect 

Emergent non-existence is destruction, it is 
negation in the cause after negation through all 
the three times. 
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Conclusion, 

Thus %ve find in Kanada's opinion the True 
Kn ojeledg e of the Six Jhxdarthas plus I^ou-exisi^ 
to attain to the Final Beatitude. 
The£e_-Pfldortftas have been dwelt on by Ktmada 
in his Vaisa sika Philosophy’ to the minutest point, 
— so much p that perhaps it includes all that the 
modem physical science says. In fact it is a diog- 
nos is of Na ture, — of Matter, — of what we^ee, feel 
a nd perc eive. .In Kanada's opinion, therefore, — if it 
i s to be put in plain words,— the Siitdy of Nature 
to the min utest point and to feel, p.erceive and un« 
derstand Her is the way to'FiNAL Beatitude. 



PART VI. 


THE HAYA PHILOSOPHY. 
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one time it rose to great prominente i n Ben gal. 
Students from the remotest part of India c ame to 
Nuddia to learn and master the Ny ay ci. 

It is rather more a Logic than a Philo^phy. 
In the hand of the learned scholars, it rose_a lroo st 
to perfection as a dialectic Philosophy. 

Goutama in his I^yaya sets out, like the founders 
of tile other sj’stews. rvith the enqihry : — Wl^is 
the n-aY,tQ _ obta in {Perfect Beatitud_e) ? 

And he then asserts that Perfect Knowledge or 


10. Ki(6umn)ip li, ft in«tric-)1 ivork on the yMiipi, NoM’ 
yiin Ustlift. It lift* l>een puUiehcd anil trnnditcil with iW 
Coimneiitary hy Colcbrooke. 

n. X^iii/ii-Sfinlhr^wt, l>y Govjndft Bliattudicrjee, anotlier 
nictricnl orV 01 ; ihc Aafffpt- 

12. &o/gialni. It I/as {leen cililcd and tranditeil 

by B.ilbmtinc. 

19. Eiikm « hh ifsCwni/Hcnl.irj i^idhfinli Muh/i- 

by VUliw.inatb *’m»cbftuau. It bfts u Deiigalt.e Com- 
iiK‘nt«ry by Kn^hmUi Tnrkapaotbafun. Pr.O'oit'rJihisp'/l'* 
lishM it w ilb its Coiiimcolarj «s well as nn English trans- 
lation. 

H. CJ'it'lttiiion! by Gonpesb I'padbya, ft " ork printipally 
on logical portion af A'i/iii/ii. ft is tins work winch fnrni-heil 
the tfxt book for the cclel/nitwl Xitdiba School of Helical. 
Hisci! cm tilts work Xyaja School was fonmletl by nogliiimtii 
Siroijioni. He wrote a Coniiiicntnry callcil — 

15. DIrlhili, a pin's iif tHiilIi was w rittcn b\ M.itliiiraiiath 
Tarkavnpls Jnpnilis TiirkilitiLar wisitc n Coiiiiiu-ntnry on the 
D'lUiU! c.ilkil S'/Wa Saiu Pitihhulu. (long idlur llli.itl.achcrjtt* 
abo wrolf n Coinmcnjarj on t),e Ihilhtii. 

There ftre innnmerutitc other worka on the l^yan", too 
nnmeroi/-. to ii/pi/tio». Some iJ<a of tJ i- JVyiiyn nil) t*c Cot by 
consulting Dr. Ilallftntinc’a work# , eiK-ciiilij his translation of 
Tarlxf&tn'jrah/t. 
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Knowledge of Truth is its only means. ThisJ^ow- 
ledge e^^ce s man^ top ics/but is chjefly directed 
to'thgfa- u^o ndition of the Soldi as Separate from 
tli e^^b^ ^" He wKo obtains this^ novrfedge is 
freed from all pains and evils of the life here 
and “liereafteF and goes be3'on3"all rebirths. In 
fact he attains Nisreyasa, — ^Perfect Beatitude^ and 
Moksa, — Final Liberation. *” 

The pains to which the human life has been 
subjected^e due^q_Soi^s Connection and ^7«ion 
wit h Matt^ I, e. ma terial body, an d its continued 
and frequen t rebirtlis. These births are tl)e results 
of human mind’s constant Pravirti (activity) which 
prQducer~7irom^ And ATam n a gain produces 
resultsj^requiring re wards for meritorio us works 
and’^^nrsliraints forevil_acts. 

Pj^irtx of the mind has sprung from 
the fault _of dislike, or desire, or stupjdity. Their 
ori gin i s_traced MHhya Juana or Ignorance, or 
false notions. The intends to remove this 

Ignorance, these fal^ notions, concerning the Soul 
an^Ttlie Universe, by the T rae Knowled ge. This 
ts iU destr oy the fault of de sire and d islike ; — with 
that will pass away Pr avirti, Reb irtlis will tli^ 
cease and^theyaii^ will be entirely remcn'ed. The 
3emo^ l of all pains and the r^toration_of _the soul 
to original of is (Perfect 
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Bentituclc). A'csrcyasa i$ the Stimmum Sonam 
at which the Ayaya aims. 

The following are the three requisite steps of 
instruction and study mentioned by Goutaraa. 

(x) Ennunciation ... ^ (L/ddesya)'. 

{2} Definition ... (Laks^iana). 

(3) Investigation — {Pariks/ia). 

Ennunciation. — £/rfrf«vn Js_tJie men tion of^ a 
thi ng b y its name. /. e. by a term signifying .it_as 
tauglitdiv -revelation. The language is t^ns ider ed 
tojiavc been .revealedjto^roan, 

‘Oefinition: — Lak shana se U forth _a_peculiar 
property^ constituting the essential char acter, of 
n thing, 

Investigation: — Pi/rjksk't consis ts in ^disquisi* 
tion_«poii the pertinent and sufficiency ,.of,the 
definition. 

Follo wing this mode of study. theiVrycy<75o is_to . 
be attaine d throug h Knowle^e. which means 
conviction of ‘‘the soul’s eternal existence separ- 
able from, body.’' Th is Kno wledge, then, is to be 
gain ed b y the Kynya. Goutamn ennumerates six- 
teen Ijeads or topes to be learnt and studi^.' 
The}' are as follows. 

(i) Troof 

(2' Tliatwhich is to be proven 


{Pramand). 

{Pravieya), 
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These two are chief ; — the rest are accessories. 


(2) 

Doubt 


(3) 

Motive 

[Prayo^anaX 

(5) 

Instance 

{Drhhtania). 

(6) 

Demonstrated truth ... 

{Sidhanta). 

(7) 

Jlemberof a syllogism 

[Kyitya). 

(8) 

Reasoning by reduction to absurdity. 

(9) 

Ascertainment- 

{Tarka). 

(10) 

Thesis. 

{Nirnaya). 

(■■) 

Controvere)'. 

(A'n/An). 

(12) 

Objection. 


(13) 

Fallacious reason 

{Helxvabhnsd). 

(14) 

Perversion 

{Chhalci), 

(15) 

Futility 

ijati). 

(Id) 

Confutation 

{^^igrahaitma). 


Th^aim of Nyaya is. to prove that whjch js .to 
be 'proven. What then is to be proven ? The 
•Nyaya answers " the Sou l.” It include, according 
to Goutama the following twelve objects. 


(I) 

Soul 


(2) 

Body 


(3) 

Organs of Senses 

{Indriyas). 

(4) 

Objects of Senses 

{Artha). 

(5) 

Understanding 

{Biiddhi). 

(6) 

Mind 

{liTana). 

(7) 

Acti\'ity 

,{Pravriili). 
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(8) Fault — {Dosha). 

(g) Transmigration — {Pretyffbhfiva). 

(lo Fruit ... 

(11) Pain ... {Diihhya). 

(12) Beatitude ... [Apavarga). 

Proof (Pramam), by which th«e_objects_ 

are kno \\Ti and de monstrated, is of four kinds, 
namely. 

(:) Perfection ... (Pralahhya). 

(2) Inference ... (Atirmafia)- 

{«) Consequent. 

(i) Antecedent. 

(c) Analogous. 

{3) Comparison [Upamaua). 

(4) Aifirmation ••• (Sabda). 

(0) Tradition. 

V (.b) Revelation. ’ 

The obj ects to be proven are to be provejJ and 
demonstr ated by different sorts _of_^ proofs,— 
that is, they must be demonstrated, (t) by the 

knowledge and e.vperience-of-the'anci^ksagesand 
by tlie revelations of the ho^];_Vedas^ or {2) they 
must be seen and felt by. the or^ns_of,senses, or {3) 
they must be demonstrated by different inferences, 
or (4I they must be proved by examples. 
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Let US first see what Goutama means by his 
twelve Objects to be proven, and then we shall 
describe the way pointed out by the by 

which these twelve Objects can be proved. 

The TWELVE odtects. . ^ O ■ 

Atm'i : — ' ~ 

The like the Sankhya, says, — souls ^e 

multitudanous, /. e. are infinite in nu mber. There 
are two sorts of souls, — one Pa rainalma , the 
Supreme Soul, and innumerable Jibabm (human 
souls). The Sup^me Soul is the seat of Et ernal 
K nowle dge. He is the Mas ter of all thing s. The 
individ ual soul is infii ute, for whith ersoever^ the 
body "goes, there t he sou l to o is p resent. It ex-t^ 
periences the frui ts of it s deeds,— pain or plea sur e. 
It’is eternal, "beams^ it isjufinite. It is the site 
of knou^ge or serUiment ; distin ct from bod3 - 
and fromjhe senses^jdiffer^t fw e ach indindu al 
’ co-existent person j perceived by the mental o r- 
gan. It has fourteen qualities, namely (i) number, 
(2) quantity, [3) severalty, (4) conjunction, dis- 
junctionr'(6) intellect, (7) pleasure, (8) pain, 
(9) desire, (lo) -aveiiion, (ii) volition, (12) merit, 
(13) demerit, (14) faculty of imagination. 

S arira 

^^he second object to be proved is _Bj?dy. It 
is an ultimate compoundj — composed of parts and 
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has been develope^from atoms. Associa ted •wit h 
the soul, it enjoys the fruits of actions. It i s dis»^ 
tinguished as being the site of mascular action, and 
of the organs of sensation and of the se ntimeiU s 
or 'feelings’ of pleasure and pain experienced by 
the soul. In its consritutioii, it is eartWy andj^ 
the qiialities which belong to earth; it is n ot com - 
posed in p art o f the other elements, — they being 
heterogenous, which the body is not. 

Besfd es'thT hum an bodies, — Goutftnia enume- 
rates other bedies distribuled througl^^’^nd 
otherjv'o'rids. Like the U^nislmds, he describes 
them as aqueous, igneous and aerial. Earthlj" 
bodies are_generated and ungenerated. The for- 
mer include the viWparoui^"" the o'nparo^,^ the 
in^ ts engender ed iir“filth~Tind h ot nature 
an3 the plants which germi nat e frp m^the 
smi. The tUirH^la^ include wonns, n:iaggqte_and 
the jike to which the Vedas and th^ Schools ' 
ascribe a spontaneous^origin, 

Indriyas ^ "S 

The third object to be proved are the or^au^. 
of sensalion. The organs of sense originating 
from fhe^lements are smell, taste, sight, to^cb, 
an d hearin g. An organ of segsels defined as an^ 
instrument of know ledge, conjoined to the bod}’, 
and imperceptible to th^senses. ’The five organs 
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of sense are not modifications _of • consciousness^ 
as the Sainkhya affirms, but material, constituted 
of the elements, earth, ^-ater, light, mr an d ethe r.'-" 

Th'e organ of ^sion is^ucid, the organ of hear- 
ing is ethereal, that of taste aq ueous , of feeling 
aereal,.jmd smelling earthly. The sight of the 
>ns ual or gan is tlie pupil oftlieeye, of the auffitorj’ 
organ, the infree of t^ ear, of the olfoctorj’ organ, 
the nostril or the tip of the nose, of the taste, the 
tip of tli^ongue, of Ae feeling, the skin. 

The objects,apprehended by the organs of the 
senses are odour, flavour, colou r, touch, an^so^d. 

Thee-ristenFe of tbeorgans^oTiense is proved 
by inference from the fact of the apprehension of 
these objects, as the act of cutting implies an in- 
strument as axe or a knife. 

The Kyaya ass erts sk gr^ns/Q.f^sense^ namely 
(I) smell, (a) taste, (3) sight. (4) toucli, (5) he^- • 
ing, and (6) mi nd, a nd not five only, as the Boud- 
dhas maintain, nor so many as eleven as the San- 
khya says. 

jMind is the instrument >vliich apprehends pain, 
pleasure,~~ah3.^ihe internal, sensation. It_appre^ 
hends external ol^ecte by its .union with the five 
external senses. Its existence is proved by the 
fact that our sensations_occuf only ^e at_a_ time. 
Ifappareritly~^veral sensations ansejn_ the soul/. 
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it is only from their rapidity, just as a lighted 
torch, when s^^n^ng round quickly, seems to he one 
ring of fire. It is in itself single. Each soul l^ s 
only one-mind. It is limited and not infinite; but 
itjs_e^rnal. - 
Artha : — 

The fourth object of knowledge are the Objects 
o f_ sense , !. e. of external, five senses. Kanada m 
his VnisnsiAa calls them Padariha (substances). As 
we hai’e full}* described these various Snbslnnccs 
in our previous copter, we pass them by, 
Buddhi 

The fifth object of proof is UnderstanA^ng. It 
is apprehension, knowledge, or conception, ^fined 
as that whid i jnanifests orlnakes known a. matter. 
It'is twofold, — namely (r) Noti(^ and (g) Remem- 
herance {Aunbhuva and Smarann). 

N^on includes two sorts, right and ^wrong. 

Righ^notion (Prqmd) is such as 'is incontrover- 
tible. It is (I^ved from proof, and is consequently 
three fold, namely (i) doubt,_(2) premises liable-to 
reduction to absurdity, and (3)error. 

Rememberance also is either^right or—wrong. 
Both occur, especially right reniemberance, while 
.awake. In sleep remberance is \\;rong. 

Manas:— 

The sixth of the object to be proved is the 
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mind. B}’ Manas the Hindu philosophers do not 
exactly mean ^vhat the word mind signifies. It 
is one of the IndriyaS, the organs of SOTSe, though 
of interal perception, and not of outward obser\’a- 
tion. We have seen, the dwelt upon it as 

the sixth of the organs of sense. It again speaks 
of it independently^ of the senses. Amongst ite 
twelve objects of proof, it is the sixth. So mind 
must be proved and known as soul, body &c. 
pRAVIRTTI : — -J 

The ac tivit y of the mind and body is the 
seventh object of knowledge. Oral activity o f the 
utterances of voice,— mental, the perceptions oj the 
min”37and corporal, the gesture of the body. It is 
determination, the result of passion and the cause 
of virtue and or merit and demerit, accord- 
ing ^3,the act_h_one, enjoined or _ forbidden. It is 
or al, mental, .or ^corporal, not comprehendingjin- 
conscious vit.'il functions. 

Desha ; — 

It is the eighth of the object to be proved and 
known. It includ e p assi on o r e.^rerne_ desire, 
aversion , error or delu sion. 

PRETYA BHAVA^ — ^ 

This is the ninth object of proof. It is tlie ^tate 
to which the .sou[ goes^after .death. It is the 
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guishing mark being perceived. A 
arises. Again smell is a peculiar quality of the 
earth. It does not belong to eternal substances 
like ether, nor to transient substances as water. Is 
then earth eternal or transient ? A doubt arises. 
So one says, sound is eternal, another says it is 
not, — the third doubts. In fact is tl^ 

soi^e,. basis, way, the cause which inspires one to 
sernch for, truth. Wliere there is no doubt, there 
would be no enquiry’, after tnith. 

Prayajana:— X- 

The fourth topic of is /VnvrpnMff (motive). 
It is that byjivlijch man is actuated to move to_ 
action. It is the desirejof attainingjplcasure, or of 
slnSmiing pain, or th^wish ofe.vemption from both. 
If this was not the eternal impulse of the liuman 
mind, there would have no need for the search for 
truth. In order to g et out jjf doubt, one musi^ have 
a viotk'C for enquiring furtJier. Therefore Ptaya- 
jana has been considered by the Na3’a as the 
fourth topic. 

Dristakta ; — 

Instance or ex.ample is the fifth .topic of the 
A^’£7.m. It is-a~Fopic on which both disputants con- 
sent. Instances and examples are estab]ishe<3 
and tenets \riiich are well received and ackn ow- 
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called familiar facts ; — other facts are scientific^ 
' known among the schools of philosophy. Of these 
some are do^as of all the schools, others are pecu- 
liar to an in^diWdual school ; some are h}’potJietical,. 
and some are implied as inevitable corollaries re- 
quinng^ no special proof. All of them furnish 
data, on which, as a foundation, further inquiry’ 
may be based and new conclusions be established 
These are called instances ; without them no argu- 
ment can be carried on and no truth established. 
SiDHANTA 

It is demonstrated trutlu It is of four sorts, 
namely (i) Universally acknowledged, is) pa rtial ly 
so, (3) IrtTiothetically so, (4) argumentatively so. 
Thus, existence of substance, or that , to which 
properties appertain, is universally recognised, 
though the abstract notion of it may not be so. 
Mind is by the Sank/ijas considered to be an 
organ of perception. The eternity of sound is ad- 
mitt ed in the ^’qj'ff^Supposing the creatiOT of the 
world proved, omniscience oQhe Creator follows 
Thus Sidhanta^ is the demonstrated, the established, 
conclusion in ajnatter to be proven. 

Kyaya:— ^ ” 

How one is to come to Sidhantal By aya, or 
by a regular argtnnent or complete syllogism. It 
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consists of f 5 \'e Atayen'a (members, or component 
parts), namely. 

•^(i) Pralijna ... (Proposition). 

(2) Iletu ... (Reason). 

(3) Udharana ... (Example). 

(4) Upanaya ... (Application). 

(5) Nigamaua ... (Conclusion). 

Thus : — 

Proposition : — The hill is fier}’’ ; 

Reason For it smokes ; 

Example Whatsmokesisfier>' ; 

Application The hill is smoking ; 

Conclusion Tlie hill is fiery. “ 

Again. 

1. Sound is non-ctemal. 

Why ? 

2. Because it is produced. 

And why.? 

3. Because whatever is produced is non-eternal. 

as pots, pans &c. 

4. Sound is thus produced. 

5. Therefore it is not eternal. 

® This philosophy lias taVea its name from its thU 
part 'vhich is n.imeil Ntfnya or syllogiom. In fact i‘t is tlie 
ino«t irnjjortant portion of the J'hUosophy, It will be , 

found that the Nyayn of the ancient Uimliis can be most ^ 
favourably compared with the m«!em logic. We have hardly t 
any space in this little work to compare ooe with llio other. 
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In this wa)* everj* Proposition can be brought tO' 
a right and logical and true Conclitsion by the 
Reason, Example and Application, — the five mem- 
beis of I^yaya. 

Tarka C 

If the Conclusion arrived at by the .A'y^yn^above 
mentioned b e “dispu ted, — sliould an argument be 
not clearly apprehended, — the hearer is directed to 
look at it from ' the opposite point of ^^ew^ For 
example one says— 

*‘The hill is not though it smokes." 

He admits, however, that where there is no 
fire, there cannot be any smoke. 

He is then confronted \\ith tlie argument that 
iftherewere no fire on the hill there could not 
be any smoke,— therefore the hill must be fierj’. ’ 

This is called Tarka i. e., re tlucing on es opinion 
or theory to absurditjt. It is a mode of reasonin g for 
*the investigation of truth by deduction from ^\Tqng 
preimiS to an inadmissable condusjon which is 
at vafianS Iwjtb whether^ actual perception 
of a demonstra ble inference. The conclusion to 
j which ,the premises would lead is inadmisable as 
contralto wl yit is d emonstrated, or as coTKeding 
•what is disposed. « 

Nirnaya’:— 7 

It is the determ ination _of_truth, — /. e., the_fnnt 
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of proof, — the result of evidence and of reasoning, 
— confuting objections, and establishing the position 
in question. 

KaTHa:— ' 

Kalfm or.disputation is conference or dialogue,— 
interlocutor maintaining contrary positions^wliether 
contemlihg for victor^' or seeking the^tru^i. It 
comprises the following three of the sixteen cate- 
gories of Nyaya^ namely (i) Jalfa, (2) Vada, and 
{3) Viiandn. 

JAUFA 

It_Js debate of disputants contending for 
j-ictory,— each seeking to ^ablish his own position 
and to overthrow' the opponent's. 

V.\DA : — 


It is discourse of persons iii.pnrsuit.of .tnjlhj as 
preceptor and pupil W'ith fellow; students. 
VlTAKDA 

It is cavil or^controA^erey, in which lhe_dispu- 
tant fiCcks to confute . his_opponuet without trv'ing 
t^upport his own position. 
HETWABHASAr^''.».t^ Cj 

It is fallacy or semblance of a reason. 

^ Chhala 1 o 

Fr aud, or peia’ersion, or misconstruction is the 
next category. It is of three sorts, namely (1) 
verbal ■ mhconstruction of what is ambiguous, (2) 
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perverting in_a Jiteral sense what is sakl in rt meta- 
phorical^ sense, and (3) generalising what is par- 
ticular. 


jATi \ J 
. The fifteenth 'category* of Ayaya is Jetli 


fu tile answe r or selfconfutingreply. lt is of twenty 
fo ur so rt^ ^ ' 

Nigraua Sthana : — ^ 

It is the la^ oj^the categories of It is 

the failur^of argument, o r the reason of defeat It is 
the tenninaU on o f a controversy. It is of twenty 
two sortie 


Beginning with Sanshaya (doubt), the Ayaya 
goes on step by step to find out the Truth,— the 
various steps being : — 

(rt) Prayajana ... (Motive), t-- 

{li) Vnslanfa ••• (Instance). 

' (c) Sidhanta ... (Truth demonstrated). 

{d} Aytiya ... (Syllogism or tlie way 

of argument). 

t<') Tar/ia ... (Arguments). 

Following the five above steps, it at last 
■comes to A'irnayaj the_dctcrmination_o f_ t ruth. 
Thus Goutama jri*_hjs Ayaya has so„far_pro- 
vided fairly alj^ the various ■ways of argumerU to 
findVutthe trutli, — but even "then there may be 
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many who will not accept the conclusion thus.ar* 
rived as true. He, therefore, next takes up the subject 
of Katha, or disputation, or controversy. He then 
goes on to describe the various sorts of disputants 
that controversy brings forth. He first mentions 
three classes who are more or less lowest opponents, 
namely : — 

I Tljose who enter into candid discussion in 
order to arrive at truth, (2) the wranglers who 
aim onl)’ to get wctor)' as material for self-grat- 
fication, and (3) the trifller who only finds fault 
with the arguments of others without setting 
anything himself. 

* He then mentions five classes beyond these. 
They furnish only apparent reasons which' are 
reall)' fallacies, and then deceive themselves and 
others. ^ 

He then mentions those who employarguments , 
dishonestly, solely with the intent of tlnrarting 
their opponents. 

Some others employ objections, miserable and 
futile, that can mislead no one. 

He finally mentimis the lowest rank of dispu- 
tants wlioare absolute blockheads, who, thugh they 
doggedi)’ oppose the truth, arejtoo stupid to under- 
stand it. 

Thuswefind the is rather more a Science 
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of Reasoning a nd Log ic than a Philosophy. In 
. fact m its philosophical portion^ it very jittle differs 
inatenall5’fromthe_pther Schools ofPhilosophy. It 
ros e to the hig hest prominence, not for its philoso- 
phy, but for its Avonderiul system of reasoning and 
logic and the way to find out the_ truth. The best 
of the major portion_ofGoutama's Sutras deal with 
'thi s por tion of the subject, and innumeraWe 
scholiasts and commentators have written niostly 
on this“1atter portion of the iVmvn. In jater 
all the other philosophies—or rather the followers 
of all the other different schools of philosophies, — 
depended mainly on the reasoning and^Jogical 
portioft' ^ th'e J\y aya to sup port and maintain their 
own philoso ph ies. Thus for its intrinsic 

and'lpedaijnerit, _roj_e to the highest prominence 
and becarns.the best and the most stud ied si ibj^t 
in India. * 


As wi; Ime the ami philo-opliio 

are Imt two sl'^ter phr'>»»’pl«e«. Itw %«t)* ilifiieiilt, theK’fore, 
to how far certain point** Wlonp to the I fri-wK/ta 

ufi ili«tingtii'he<l from the An alliance e-irly took 

place between the A'yoyn an*l I system-:. 


PART VII. 


■THE HIMAHSA PHILOSOPHY- 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE MIMANSA PHILOSOPHY. 

The ^limansa Philosophy is (liWded into two 
^arts, namely the Pttn.'a-M imans^w^ ‘ the Uttara- 
Mimansa ; the latter being well-known by the name 
of Vedanta, which we shall describe in the next 
chapter. Purva'Mhnans^ as a matter of fact, 
is not_a Philosoplu* » it is r ather a defen ce of the 
Vedic rites an d rituals. It Tpurpose 

oj Rewlation, i. e., o’’ the Vedas. Its 
whol e sco pe is the aa^famment 'of Dharma or' 
Duly,’^ DJuirma here signifying the Sacrifices, 
Riles, _Rituals and other acts of religion ordained 
in the Vedas^ ^Colebrooke saysT~''^Tl'"is”not 
directly a system of philosophy nor chiefly sa 
in course of deli\*ering canons of spiritual 
interpretation, it incidentall5' touches upon philo- 
sophiail^_topics ; and scholas*tic”'d jsputanls ' liave 
elicited from its do^as~prtnciples’of reasoning 
applicable to the pre^’ailin^ points^of controversy 
agitate by the Hindu schools of phlTosophy. * • 
i\ 

' ° Tbe Piirva-5I5mdn*.a pliilosopliy is based on the Sxlras 

of J.’imini. Other oneJent ^mtc^s quoted by the Jaimon! Snlnu 
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Jaimani in his first Sutra says “ Now then 
the study of Dhanm (duty) is to be commenced. 
Dharma is a purpose which is inculcated by n.coni- 
mand. Its reason must be enquired." 


a®* niithoiilics are Atreya, Da<iari, Biidarayana, Lalmkajaiu. 
Aitisajana tfic. 

Tlie .latnwm Swim* are arranged in tweh e lectures, each 
suUtivaled into four ciiapters, except the 3rJ, 6th, and lOtli 
Icolures, which contain twice ns many, making tlie entire 
mimher eixty chapters Tl>c% again are diricled into section^, 
cases, 01 topics, nnlinarily comprising fevcral Sutras, but not 
UDCoramonly restricted to one. ^ic total nmnlier of Sntra* fs 
2G5i2 and oi AdhikaraQas Olo. 

Like the Saifan of the other Hindu Philosophies, these 
have also a iVw/’Al<» hy Bhngavnna L’pavaisn, ti’idioiif 
which tile Sntia» are almost unintelligible. 

Tlio Su(rat have ofso a commentuiy by S.iham Shvami 
liiintta called Salara Sftfuyo. 

The next in importance is the of Bhattn Kuntarfl 

SwAtni, the gicatcst revivalist of the Vedic rituals and 
and the celehratod opponent of Buddhism. 

Next to iitm in celebrity is Praraknra who unote a com* 
mentary named Brihaii 

Next in tniincjice h Satlrti B'/ul-a by Prslha Snrflllii 
Sastri. Tliis has been cxpounde<l in a glow's tiy Somanatlia 
n.amed Mmjul-ha Jlithi. 

Next* in import.iiioe are two commentaries, one in l>rleE 
and tJie other in ettcnso, named respectirely, 
and Kiwlaen, IwlJi by EHianda Deva. 

TJie i?/7«ff/M'V-iVrtyt»-rrtrZi* is another celebrated comcacti- 
tar;^ on the Jaimaiil Sitirai by Biiava Kath Misra. 

yay'tV’iU Dedhili of KagliabanamU is auothei well-knovn 
coimnentaiy on Jaimnni Sutras. 

Besides tlie«e the following metrical wtrks r>n the Mhnan«.a 
Bhouhl be mentioned. 

1 . Saiiqratia. 

&. SM.a 

it. 
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The commentator remarks on this : — “ Next 
after reading the Veda, and tlierefore for the sake 
of understanding it, the “duty” enjoined by it is to 
be iny^tigated. (Duty is aliheaning deduced from 
injunction. t Its ground must be sifted.’ A comA 
mand Js not implicitly received for proof of duty.” 1 

Th e business of the Pmn-iMimansa. therefore, 
is to investigate what is incuml>ent as a Duty to b e 
perf ormed as mentioned in the Vedas. What are 
the e njoined in the holy Vedas f T hey are 

many^ It is not the place to mention them here. 
(In brief they are the rites, rituals and sacrifices 

mentioned in the Vet!ag.L *“ 

The first six lectures of Jaimani’s 
trca^of positive **iniimctton.” It is tlie fi rst half o7 
tlie work. The l atter half, comprising six^more 
lecture s, concerns indirect **com mand." 

Ilie authority of *^cn joineti duty” is the topic of 
the first lecture . dillerences and Varieties, and 

pa rts and the purpose of their performa n ce are 
siT^SsiveK^^nsi dered in^e U fie^'hext, and thus 
they complete the subject of “that which is to he 
performed.” The order of performance occupies 
the fi fth lecfure ang~~<pl^i/feTttoir7br its per- 
fo rman ce is treated in the sixth . 

The subject of “indirect precept” is openedin 
the seventh lect m&.genendh- and in the eighth 
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p artic ularly. Inferrible changes adapting t o the 
\’:^ation orc^ y what is desi gn^ lor ~tfieT^ 
or model are discuss^ Inlhe ninth, and bars or 
e xceptio ns in_th^ tenth. Concurrent efficac ^!j£. 
considered in eleventh lecture, and co-ordinate^ 
e ffect in the twelfth-^ ^ 

These are the principal topics treated in the 
Purva-Mi mansa . O ther matters are introduced by 
the way, being suggested by the main subjects or 
its excep tions. ^ 

T he subject which most engages attention 
throughout the ^funaitsa, recurring at everj* turn, 
is t he invisible or spiritual operation of an act of 
meriy ^l e actiorr c^es. vet the consequence' 
•does not immediately ensue. A virtuemeantime 
subsist s unseen,^ but it is/elTicacious to connect the 
consequence with its 'past and remote cause 
and to bring about at a distant period or in 
another world the relative effect. 

T h.at unseen Wrtue is termed Apurvg^ being 
s. rel ation super-induced. vo/ before possessed. 

Sacrifice {Jagma) , which, among meritorious 
works, is the act of "religion mos t inculc ated b y 
t lw Vedas and consequently most discussed in ti re 
Purva-Mimansa, co nsists in p a rting with a thing 
t hat it may belong to a deity whom it is inten ded 
to propitrate._^s. 
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Tiie above instances may suffice to give 
some id ea of the nature o f th e subjects treated i n 
th e Miviansa. it is not a philosophy at all^ 
it will be useless to q uot e extensively ffoin 
Ja imani's Su t ras in this book. We shall, therefore, 
in the next Chapter go over to the other part of tlie 
Mimansa, namely the Uttara-llimansa or tire' 
Vedanta, the most important Philosoph}* of the 
Hindus. 



PART VIII. 


THE YEDAHTA PHILOSOPHY, 



CHAPTER X. 


THE VEDAWTA PHILOSOPHY. 

The most important of all the Hindu P hiTo- 
sophies IS uricloubtedlv the Vedanta.* In fact the 


■® Tlio lUoraUj’ •‘tlio condiuling 

I'ortiuns of tliO Vetlas." Tbis name lia* been gneu to h, 
litcaii'p it P basoil on t)i« lTpanMia«l«. tlic conclmling portions 
of the VhIa^. The VedanU Philosophy, however, is lia«e<l 
nn the Sn'rtt* of Vj.w called lirttmlia. Sxtl/u* or SnrUlUt 
S'lln** 

The Syiirtii of Vyii!>a arc arranged in four loctiires 
ouch divided into four chapters (jvida) These clmptert* 
.again are fubdivided into ouhieamna* (toplc«h Tl>e entire 
niijnlior of is S55, and of tulhirttratmn 101. 

Oralima Sutras of Vjasa are in llic highest degree ol)«L“iiro 
\nd coiilil never have t«en understood wilivout nn ainpl* 
inierprefation. Among ancient sciioliaslB of tlie Pralmw 
Snlras, the name of Dndiiyana occurs. AUo nn c.irly 01uv»- 
under the designation of Vritti occur*, without it« authors’ 
name. An ancient uTiter on l»olh 11inlaTls^a3 is che»\ under the 
name of Upa' nrivi. 

The most distinguished schon.'tst of tiie Pmhni-t Siiims is 
tlie ckhratul Smkcnichcrje.i. Sanker’a Gioes of the Siitr.is 
Wirs the title of S'fririln-Miuttti^a-Blott^u. It has Inren 
•innotated Iiy many commentators, aniongst whom Hacliaspati 
Mkra is the chief. Ills commeotary* is called Slidmati or 
6V» riril. ft -Bh . 

Bichnspati’s commentary on PsnkerV Glovs has |>een amply 
annotated iind explained in the IWom/r Knljialttru of Amahinda 
also called Vyasasmma? Tliis lui* been aNo annotated exten- 
M%elv in 7*or»ft»d« or ValttHta-KaJpahtm-Porimala hy .\pya 
IJikHiita and briefly in Yttlanla-KtiJpalai'^''M'iiijuri Ly 
Vidyanatb.a Hhatta. 
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great structure of the Hindu Religio n stands on the 
strCTg foundation ot tite t’ etlanta Philosophy. 
It is th fi^i^ lo pment nf^he Philosophy oCthe 
Vedas,^specially that ol the Upa nishads . The 
great Veda V r'asa nrote ins tronderful Snirn s 
based_oii^ie-I^Jiii ^phy of the Vedas and V 
- nishads. Then innumera l)le great anci learned ^ e'n 


tlicw' ilwrc un* twu otlwr celel'niteil lonmii-nt.irk'' 
on Sankcr'h Gfons. imincly 

(1) !»}• .\dnflH.innnili. 

li) &ia»iia~liutim-J'rma l>y OOvimloiiamln. 
in addition tolheniwvc there nre InnumersUe Conimenhne' 
ati'l nn ilie Yed inta. We aiiall mention n fc« . 

(1) yflhnt'^'Sul^n•^flli|llrtllt Djnhinannml Ssniawati. 
nitthiiM-^ulra-Bl'titya bv Uha«kDracli?rjcii. 

by Bhatadcen Mi'M 
(•1) Vi/<W'Srifr(t' rri/tf by RnrigrtnaUis. 

(3) SuJiailliliii or UivhiHa’Sutm’Viirthiiil by Ihiuifttiaoiliu 
(G) Si'uHifixi’Sarinkit by Sar\*ft JDanatma Girl. 

■Tiiero arc two mo>t important wotk^ on the Veibinta 
PJiUowpbj. both deW'edly popular nnO bulb inigbl Vie 
termed elementary treatises on the Vedanta. Tliey na- !— 

OO rri/<(/in( i^frfbAojia by Dlianna Raj Dikabilu. 

g ') IW(T///rt Arrrt bj Sadiiiamh. 
esldcs those Sankara’hiin'Mj’f wrote n metrical bimniiarj 
of the Vcdinla Philosophy railed, 

(c) l/j’iiifin/tn S/ifia»r/. 

liosidiM tlie-e there are some \-ciy cck'ltfateJ CDinniontarieY 
anil works on the Vnlanla Philo-sophy by dilterent bchohrs 
and preachers wiio differcil from Sankar on many import int 
points. Tliese men hare fonniksi ditrcrent soctg,—we ran 
only mention tlielr names here. 

(1) Itamannja. 

(2) Bailaraiclierjea. • 

(3) Bliatt.a Uhaskara. 

(4) Jladiiavnclierjoa. 

(5) Niiknnfa. 
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made com mentaries on them, and thus d evelope d 
the_VedantaTliilosophy. 

, Out of" '~th~e ~ innumerable Up noisbads the 
Veda nta P-iiHoso phy is principally based on the 
fohowdngi ^ 

(TyTTve Aitareya, (2) Hrihad , (3> A ranvaka ,/ 
(4) \'' ajaseneyi . (5) Ta jttan a, Jfi) Ch hand ol^'^ 
(7) T alarakhra. (S) M anc^ Tcy (9) K atliK f" (10) 
P rasm ^ana (ii) iMa ndukya.* 

We shall now jj'ive a Uriel summan.” of these 
Upanishads, 

The Aitaj^eya 

Itis a p art of the Aitar>*a Drahmana of the Rig 
^^eda. ' Tt forms ^ y T 
olTfie Aitareya Ara npka., 
Thel ^tiHAP~AinM’AKA : — 

It is a vcrj- vol ^inou^vork. It is the last 
Book of the S atapata Brahm ana. It contains 
’mviHnu fersttng'lmtteT, sneciaUy ilie Philosophical 
■ dialogues of “ ^inavalka and liis rivals and othe r 
scliolare. 

TlieU ^typ AGYA : — 

It is a veiy important Upa nis had, b eing a part 
of the sam^ Veda . I t is f irtl of im portant theologi-. 
cal disquisitions and dialogues. 


• See &icrc<l Hooks of the Ea't Vof, I., Al"‘<> Goiigh’it 
Vlijlcfco\;i\iY o£ Uie UpinislwJ^. 
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The T aittirjy a 

It is a portion of the Brahmana of B lack Yayur 
Veda. It is dialed into chapter^ — the firsts 

of which desc ribes the preparati on a student mus t 
u ndergo b efore t he system_^ is^ODiiini nicnted to 
IiimT The second. co nv^ *s the doctrines il^eniselves, 
showsjhow t he"Tcno\s^dg e. sought 
is^only _to be-Acquu ied by degT eesJwJ^bose,\\ ho 
study patiently nj) ats parts. 

The Manduk.a 

It’contains ^series of inst nictions de livere^ by 
An girasa to So u^Tc ^la ho asked. * ‘ TeU me, v^er » 
a ble ^f. ^^l atl3 that bcience by the knowledge of 
which this Vniverse is »nderstood/’{ ^ It isjliyidg d _ 
i nto three chapters, each of whicli has two section al 
I t describes , tli_e .nature and the attributes ot t ho 
Su preme, .the connectioir betwe^ ti^~^mvers e 
' and Hjm'^tiie way by which ma y kno ^’ 
Him &C. I 
TKcT^^haj— 

It is di vided into six sectio ns. _ It describes the 
dial ogue between Y anut-and_Necheketa.* a brief 
account of which we have already given. 

The S WETESIVARA 

It contains many sayings concerning the 


See cliap. II. 
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S upreme, Jhe n nh-ereg_Ac^ It is divided into six 
sections. 

• TlieotheiJipanishnds also mainly contain many 
grand disquisitionTorTthe Su preme On e^ the human 
soul, tlife'i^hjerse &a " 

We_have . howe\-er, men tioned here the main 
fea tures of the Plnlosophy o f the Upanis liads. * 
The Philosoph y 
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t hat the Supreme On e._is_tlie w Q/mg/ as Avell as 
ihe e^c enl cause of the u niverse.* 

' Taking for granletl that there is Nothing else ht 
^ne in the universe, the Vedanta goes on to 
^lescribe the nature of that Supreme One. 

‘'He wished to be many and prolific, . and be- 
came manifold.” (Chandagya). 

Therefore he is a Sentient Being, consequently 
rational and not insensible as the Prahrili of the 
Sankhyas. 

Then again 

v.x^‘The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient Cause of 
the univene is essentially happy’. He is the 
brilliant ■golden Person, seen within solar _orb and 
the human eye. He is the ethereal element ftom 
which all tilings proceed and to which nil return. 
He is the breath in which all beings merge and into 
which all rise. He. is the light which shines in 
heaven and in all places high and low,’— every* 
where throughout the world and within the hu- 
ju.an person. He is the Prana ( breath ) and in- 
telligent Self, immortal, undoing] and happy.' 

( Chhandagj'a and Kustaki ). 

• In the second chiptcr <rf the secend Lecture, the SutPg 
confute the dactiines of the other sehocls. The doctrine of 
Sankhyas is confuted in the first section; that of the Vaisaslka in the 
following two; that oflbeBoudilhas in anothertwo sections, of the 

Jamas in one and of the Pashupitas and Pancharatns in another 

two sections. 
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N/Brahma is eternal, omniscient pervader of all 
things, ever satisfied in N ature, ever pme, intelli- 
4 jent pncl free. He is wsdom and delight/' 
^Bralima is Supreme, — supreme’ and ^11 excell- 
■ ^nt, and perva ding the body of each. He dwells 
degiiin^al Lexist ences. He a^b^encompasserah'd 
regulates-the universe.” ** 

IP The Sutras thus defends its tenet of Brahma’s 
/oeing both material and cadent cause of tlie 
/ /universe.- 

^Tlic objection that the ymse_ a nd effect are 
dis imila r is not a valid on e ; insta^es_ of s uch 
, dissimilarity are frequ^t. Hair and nails which 
areTiiTensible "|^ew from a sensible animal body, 
and sentient vennins spring from inanimate sources 
'such iis cow-dung &c. The argument too might 
be retorted, for according to the adverse position, 
sentient beings are produced from an insensible 
plastic Nature. On these and other arguments 
the orthoduv doctrine is maintainable by reasoning 
and by like arguments and opinions concerning 
atoms and an universal void may be confutetl.” 

“nie distinction relative to.fniition discrimi- 
nating one who enjoys and that which is enjoyed 
does not invalidate the singleness and identity of 
Brahma as cjuisc and eflecL llie sea is one and 
not other than its ^\■alers, yet ^^aves, foam, spra)*, 
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drops, froth and other modifications of it, 
from each other.” L 

"An effect is not other than its name. Bi^mia 
is_single without a second He is no^^m^te 
from the embodied self. He is soul aridth^Mul 
is He. Yet~ He does not do that only which i s 
aquifaKfc and beneficial to Him The same earth 
exltiTJTti'lltoinbntls'i rocks, 03'sters, &c ; the same 
soil produces a diversitj’ of plants : the same food 
is converted into various excrcsences, hair, nails&c. 

"As milk changes to curd and >vater to ice, 
so is Brahma varioodj' transformed, and diversi* 
fied without aid of tools or enterior means of 
any sort. In like manner, tlie spider spins his 
web out of his own substances, spirits assume 
various shapes, crows propagate without the 
male, the lotus proceeds from pond to pond with- 
out the power of motions. TTiat Brahma is entire 
without parts is no objection ; He is not wholly 
transformed into ivordi}' appearances. 1’arioiis 
changes are presented to the same dreaming Soul- 
Divers illusory' shapes and disguises are assumed 
by.’the same Spirit,” * 

^ "Brahma is omnjpo^nt, aWe^ 

'without organjir instrument. No^nature orjj^jal 
purpose^neecl be asfgncd for His creati on of the 
universe besides "nrs“\vill.” 
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'‘U nfa;me ss-^nd jmcp^t^Ssion are_not to be 
impute^Q Him, because some are happy, others 
are raiserableT^rul oth ers again un der bo t h pla sure 
an^TpauL Evc^' one has ijis_lot^fixed.jn.Jhe 
renovated world, acconling to _ his merits, , _his 
prevTonF*virtues or vice inja former s tate of the 
univers^ which has no beginning in time. The 
rafiTcTbud distributes raiii freely and impartially, 
yet Uie sprout varies according to the seeds.’’ 
iy^hus proving" that the Supreme One is both tlie 
materi al as well as the c^cicn^ cause "of ~tlte uni- 
verse,— that^^ere is^ no other ^tural ^bause' of 
the uni\^rse3itlier as Prakriti or atoms,— the 
e.\pla{ns''tKe" \^jm~'CrcaUo‘!j which 
occurs in various passages of the Upanishads. 

“ElliiOitld JufTTcer e created by'" Brahma, but 
H e himsel f has no origin, no procreator , no maker, 
f or He is etenial, jiyitiioutJ}eginning_asjiveU-as 
without end. So fire and water and earth proceed 
fronTHmTbeing evolved successi\‘ely, the one Fronr 
the other, as fire from air and air from ether. 
The element of earth is meant in divers passages 
where food t edible vegetables) is said to proceetl 
from waters, for rain fertilises the earth. It is 
b y His wi ll, notisy their own act, tha^ they are 
so evolved, and conversly, the}' merg e on e in~to 
the other in the reversed order and are re-absorbed 
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at the general dissolution of worlds, juevious to 
renovation of all things. 

•y_/nte!lect, mind^ organs of sense and action,' 
being confined to the primar)* elements are evolved 
and re--absorbed m no different orcler or su^essipn, 
but in that of the elements of which they insist, 
y Tire* smne course, evolution and reabsorption or 
material birth and death cannot be alErmed of 
soul. Birth and death are predicated of an indivi- 
dual, referring merely to bis association wth 
body whicJi is matter. Individual souls are in the 
Vedas compared to sparks issuing from a blazing 
fire, but tire soul is like-wise declared expressly 
to be eternal and unborn. Its emanation is 
no bjrtli, nor original production. It is perpitually 
intelligent and constantly sensible, not adventi- 
tiously so, merely by association with mind and 
intellect as the disciples of Kanada insist. It is for 
want of sensible objects, not for want ol sensibility 
or faculty of perception, that the soul feels not 
during profound sleep, fainting or trance. 

yThe soul Js_DOt_ollJinite_dijneusins, its 
transmigrations stiongly indicate, no r minu tely 
small abiding Tv^iTn theTi^irflH d no b igger thnii 
the_ hundredth part of a hundredtli. of- a hair^ 
point, but on the contrar}', being identified 
the Supreme Brahiha, it perticipates i n its infinit y. 
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v/ The sotil is active and not merely passive as 
the Sankh>-as m aintain. however, is 

n ot essential, but ^vaiititious. As the carpenter, 
having his tools in hand, toils and suffers, and 
laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul 
in conjunction with its instruments, senses and 
organs, — is active, and quitting them reposes. 

Blind in the darkness* of ignorance, the soul is 
guided in its actions and fruition, in its attain- 
ment of knowledge and runsequent liberation and 
bliss, by the Supreme Rttler of tlie universe, who 
causes, it to act, conformably with its previous 
resolves. Now according to its former purposes, 
as lean constantly to Us yet earlier predispositions 
accruing from preceding forms with no retros- 
pective limit, for tlie world had no beginning. The 
Supreme Soul makes the individual souls act rela- 
tively to their virtuous and vicious propensaties 
as the same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various 
seeds to sprout multifariously, producing diversity 
of plants according to their kind. 

^)fhe_soul_is the po rtion oC .tl»e— Supreme-Ruler 
as a s park is of fire. The rel-ition is not that of 
master ^nd -serv'ant, or ralerarnTtire fultid, bvil as 
that^f a whoIe»and a part. He does not^ lioweyer, 
partake ,of the pain jind pleasure of which the hu- 
man soul is conscious through sympathy tluring its 
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accruing from preceding forms with no retrospective 
limit, for the world had no begining. The Supreme 
One makes individual to act relatively to their 
\-irtuous or ncious propenseties. As the same fer- 
tilizing ram-cloud causes the vanous seeds to sprout, 
nniltifanoiisty prwlucmg diversity of plants ac- 
cording to ibgir kinds." 

most important4resuIt of this state is that 
until the soul gets free from its dillusion, it is 
compelled to undergo a scries of transviiffratians, 
ever reaping the rewards of its acts eithef in punish- 
ment or in pleasure, and then returning to another 
body to undergo the same round. In course 
of time all its pollutions may be purified, its 
Ignorance destroyed, it may then be reunited once 
more to its Original Essence and absorbed in the 
glorious fulness of the Supreme One. 
v/ Tlius we find by the disconnection oi^Prakrlti 
and Pitrmha through the influence of man, 

andThis universe are created ^the result^ oQhe 
Ignorance. Immediately after are man and universe 
['invested with the three G«h, 75 bv' which they 
i are solely and wholely guided. Tlie man tlms goes 
on performing various acts. Man thus becomes the 
g hy-thin g of his outi Karaia, (a^ts). These bring 
irT'pifm^inienf'fof vices and sins, and pleasures 
and happiness for virtues and good deeds " Man. 
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goes on to suffer p ain o r eni Oi:_happ ines s ^irough 
many bir ths till a t the,fulness of time , his Igno- 
rnJicf is deitroj^, — his Illjtsioti^onQ , — lie finds 
hiin ^If united jvi^ t^ .&Jprem e^one . — he finds at 
last tliat in reality he h ad never a separate e^isten^e 
from the Supreme One. 

human “soul, thus cre ated bv ^ fnYa. is 
incasetl in a botlv,^ in a shfeath rather in a succ* ' 
ession oTsHeathes. Tlic first or the innermost case 
is {Intelle0tah. It is composed 

of Tanmatm ( simple elements tmcombined) and 
consists of Buddln ( understanding ) joined with^ 
the 'five sens^” 

The next sheath is ilArwwwia ( mental in 
which mind is joined with the above. 

Tlien comes the sheath called Pranamaya 
(Wtal). It comprises the organs of actions and 
vital functions . 

✓^These three sheathes, namely Vlyxunmaya, 
^lonan^ya, and ■ Prauain^'a constit ute m an's-.- 
f^tikm a Sjv rira fsubtile bod}'}. Tin’s atten£l5_the 
soulJnjt_ 5 _variojis_transniigmtiqns 
v^at over this is Slhu ln Sari ra body) 

of man. It animates fro^ the birth to deat h in an^ *^ 
steps of its transmigrations. It is comp osed o f the 
course-elements, formed bj* combinations of the 
simple elements, in pp^ortionsof foureighth of the 

51 
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predominent and characteristic one witli an eighth 
of each of the other lour, i e., the particles of the 
several elements, being divisible are in the first 
place split into moilies, whereof one is suhdirided 
into quarters. The remaining moety combines wtli 
one part ( a quarter of a moety) from eacli of the 
four others, thus constituting course or mind ele- 
ments. The exterior case, composed of elements 
so combined is the Annamava (untrimentitious'* 
sheath, and being the scheme of course fruition is 
therefore termed the Slhtila ilnnra (groh body).* 

I ^The soul thus covered n*ith two bodies, namely 
'Sithva Sarira and Sl/tula Sarira, goes on doing 
various works in the world. At death the Sthu}(t 
'Sarira, which is made of the elements, is destroyed 
and dissolves into the various* elements with which 
it was composed. 

I \/rhe soul wth the Suhna Sarira, subject of lu- 
I ture transmigrations, visits various other worlds to 
Ueceive there the recompense of works or sufi'er 
the penalty of misdeeds. 

.y^The Vadanta says: — **Sino eis fall in tp.vtmSli!:- 
yreg ions of pmiishments adminstered by Yama. The 
virtuous_ris^o higher regions \Yhere they enjoy the- 
fruits of th^ good deeds, whence they again return 


* Sec Yedama Sam 136 
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to this w orU^ ^and take birt lis iii jie.\Y„bodies.aiK] act 
in^themwth_t]Teir,p^[sppsitions, 

V^e wise, liberated from the worldly tramels, 
as cend .ve Oiigher to the ab(Kle_of_BiaJim_aj .ajid if 
theirattaintiient of wis dom be co mplet e , theyatonce 
pass into ^REL'NioN’_\nth-tbeJ3EVixE^EssExci:. 

xVb/tsa, — or Deliverance or 

Salvation, jriie Vedanta mentions three degrees of 
namely (i)*incorpor^b — it is the com plet e 
reuni on witli the Su preme One, (s) iniperfi^t, in 
whi^ tile aovi^g^ to "the abode of Brahm a and 
lu'ghe r plac es. ( 5 ) efT ectnal {yidnitmiihti), in which 
a man in Ids life-time is po-^sessed of s upe rnatural 
powers. 

But how is this JA/M' to be attained f The 
Vedanta mentions three means,— though it mainly 
deals with the last. 

The isU— Mifi' ii may he obtained by _reJigious 
merit, by rn g//f>«_( sacrifices) and perfo rming 
the rituals and rites mentioned and enjoined in 
iheJV’^as and which have been so ably defended 
by the Pi/ri'o- .IfrWausfl. '’'A''Riilir says:— “-•Ml this 
etfort and knowledge of which we hai'e spoken, 
rigidly observed, aid the man who desires 
and is free from wordly longings in purifj'ing his 
nature — all the works enjoined in the Vedas are 
effecacious in the acquirement of i\fukti." 
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The second mode of obtaining is Fatih , — 

complete self-surrender in God. “He who performs 
his actions for Me, intent on Me, devoted to ^^E, 
free from interest and enmity towards any beings, 
come to Me.” 

i/ Tlie third mode the \'edanta is specially inten- 
ded to teach. The Ignorance of the Supreme 
One and man's own nature is the Disease therefore 
Wisdom or Knowj.edge in relation to the Supreme 
On e and t he.nature of man and his real relati on t o 
Hn^constitutes the Cure. By this Knwledge 
is meant the true and complete understanding of 
what Brahma is and of man’s relation to Him. The’ 
soul has been accustomed to consider itseTT ii^e- 
p^dent. — a separate being. — a voluntary agent, 
living in a body prepared for its oym use from 
malereal substances and residing upon a world in the 
midst of a universe e-slcmal to itself and forrned 
aIso_ from matter. This is the greatest Frrar of the 
soul. Tire Vedanta assumes a^ its .special ta«h 
the remor’al of this E^ot\ this Ignorance of the 
luunan soul. It teaches that all is Craluna, — tlrat 
man himslf is no other than Brahma, that this 
universe is Brahma, that his passions, pleasures, 
pains are_all.unrwl, — that there# is butOncFea/ 
Thing in the universe who is the Immortal Infinite 
Brahma. 
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It 15 not the mere communication of the above 
doctrine or general assent to it that a man attains 
to Moksa ; he must weave it into his verj' nature 
so that he embraces it in his inmost soul if he 
desires to attain to Final Liberation. The Vedanta 
Iras propounded some definite processes by whicli 
a man can attain to final Moksa , — 4 e. the final 
and complete renniou wiCli the Supreme One or 
more correctly his Ignorance being destroyed, lie 
finally finds that he was all tliis time in an ill- 
usion, — in reality he being all along the Supreme 
One himself. 

this great knowixdge is to be acquired 
an'd if tliis fearful ignorance is to be destroyed, — 
a man must undergo some preparations. We 
briefly menrion them below. 

'(i) He must first find out the sense of the 
Vedas and the Vedangas. 

{2) ' He must either in his present birth or a 
prerious one renounce all the objects of desire, 
such as sacrifices which obtain heav-en and works 
which are forbidden. 

(3) By the performance of Saixdhya Bi%ndltana 
and other appointed ceremonies, by offering ex- 
piations and engaging in acts of internal worship, 
he must purify his mind from errors and fix it 
in Brahma. 
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(f) Suppression of the breath.* 

When success is obtained in these, one becomes 
immoveable in mind " like a lamp protected from 
the wind." 

f Let us now mention the results of acquiring 
Vedantic Knowledge. All, tliose, that give their 
mind to the stud)* of Vedanta with the obeject of 
attaining absorption avith tlie Supreme One, 
enjoy rewards.^ 

Three d^rees of this reward are mentioned, 
bestowed according to the amount df merit or 
knowledge acquired by the worshipper. 

(i ) The lowest degreejs^hal a ssigned to 
those-that perform the Vedic_r)tes. an d retu als. 
They go after death to the heaven of Indra where 
the)* remain till their merit is expended, when the)* 
are bom again in this world. 

- (2I Tlie second degree is obtained by those • 
who by either meditation, sacrifice, or worship 
serve Brahma greatly, but ha\-e not attained per- 
fect Knowledge, llieygo after death to the abode 
of Brahma and are endowed iritli all the powers 
of Brahma. 

I Both these two classes have to pass through 
/births again, — the number of lyigrations difl'ers 
according to the merits of the individual. But 


* S«e Yogi rhilosophj. 
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both from birth to birth rise higher until they' 
attain to the final Moksa. 

The highest degree of reward is obtained by 
only those wh o have acq tiired-by-.\t£ DiTA TlON 
Perfect kno\ vi.edgel,o( the Su preme.. Then 
ends all his births aiul rebirtbsj pain and pleasure, — 
he~becomes AU. bliss. He obtains moksa. 
finds that he is He. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE CHARVAKA PHILOSOPHY. 

We have in the precetling chapters given a 
■brief account of the six' orthodox schools of philo- 
sophy on which the Hindu •^religion is based. We 
sliall now give a short sketch of the philosophies 
that are considered hetero<lox, — nay atheistic_by 
th^Hi]}dus.'* -• ' 

Tile most atheistic school of philosopliy is that 
of Chan-aka.® The followers of Charvaka do not 
recognise any otlier proofs except that of perception 
by th^vejenses. They recognise onl y ToDT ~ele- 
n'lents, namely" (t) Earth, (2) Water, (3) Fire, and 
(4) Wind. They do not acknowledge any other 
“Principles,” (Tatwas). They deny soul to be othe r 
than bodv. 

S ankara_t husilescribesJlre-€lu im\kas; — “Seeing 
no s oul but bodv^hey nuintain _the non-existe nce 
of soul oth^than bod}', and arguing that intelli- 
gence or sensibility, th wigh n oLseen ineaftli, .water, 

■ ® There is liantly (iny indepemlent work on tlie CItarvilka 
Pliilosophy. It is m(’fttione«l biTefiy in the Mnhavarata, Matsu 
Piininn, Vi«iinu Piirana &c. Madliara selves a eiimiiiary' of if 
in his Parva-Darsana-Snnpralui. See also Rankar on Brn?um 
•Y'l/m.! .\!so Jlnii, .Journal K<^al Asiatio Society, Vol. XTX. 
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fire and air, «'hether simple or congregate, may 
nevertheless subsist in the same elements modi^d 
in a corporeal frame. Thej' affirm that an organic 
bod}' (A'rti’rt), endued with sensibility and thought, 
though formed of these elements, is the human 
person (/’nrns/m)’* s 

“The faculty of thought results from a modifi-. 
cation of the aggregate * elements in like manner 
ns sugar with a firment and other ingredients 
becomes an inebriating liquor, and a^ betel, areca, 
lime &c,, chewed together have an e\hilarating 
property, not found in these substances severally, 
nor in any one of them singly.” 

(_Thus we find the Cha rvakas do no t recognise 
t he g'c istence of soul. As they tlenv the^'ouTrti^yj 
as a matter of course, d eny the^e v igtence of Ood 
or j ptrit, or a ny Crea^r,^ Ofigin bfjhis 

^The y are in mo raliU- •‘utilimrian" pur e aiid 
sim^. “fiat, <lrin k and b e merrj’" is theirjnoito. 
To~}iass life happily is their sole aim. Religion 
and im y th ing pas sing i n_tliejiame of religion^ffigy-^ 
tread under foot Tliey ridicule all worebips, rites, ' 
rituals, sacrifices &c. In fact they raise the bimper 
of revolt against the strict tUscipline of Hinduism^) 
CThe following is ths seminary of the Charvaka 

Philoshoj)hy given by iMadhava in his 

Darsana-San^ra/m. > 
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“In this school there are fo ur elemen ts, ei^h, 
water, fire and air. And from these four 
- elements iiione is intelligence'^^^iiced^ just 
like the intoxicating power from kinu-a See., 
mixed together. Since in “I am fat," “I ain 
lean" these attributes abkiein the same subject." 

‘•And since fatness&c., reside only in the body, 
it alone is the soul and* no other. And such 
phrases as “my body" are only significant 
metaphorically." 

iCgain : — 

“Tl\e fir e is hot, the water cold, refresliingly 
c ool is the b re eze of morn . 

By whom came this i-arsity f Frojn. their own ^ 
natur e was i t bom. " * 

And again : — 

“There_ is no heaven, no final l iberation, nor_ 
any soul in anotl^r world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders »tc., 
produce any real effect. 

The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three 
staves and smearing oneself with ashes. 

Were made by Nature as the livelihootl of those 
destitute of knowledge and manliness. 


® Tliftwj coiiiik'ta are c.tllwl • f.. 

compo^ I'V Rriiiasp.vti. 
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All the u-ell known fomiuh'c of the Pandits, 
Jarphari, turphari See., 

And all the obscure rites for the queen commanded 
in the Aswamedha, 

These were invented by buffoons, and so all the 
viirious kinds of presents to the priests. 

While the eating offiesb was similarly commanded 
by night-prowling demons. Hence in kindness 
to the m:iss of living beings must we fl\’ for 
refuge to the doctrine of Charvaka." 

give^ireefii'Jihojloctriiie-of Chairuka. I'lie 
Hi ndu priest s madejtremtous efforts to_dUtroy 
Charvak a’s het prodo>^rhilosophy, and they were 
so far” succesfiil have his Piiilosophy m 

Scatter^ and disjointed extractsT\ 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE JAtNA PHILOSOPHY. 

The sect o f Jainas is a v^iy_ancient one, ^ 
is a mistake, to say that Jainas are a sect which 
has^originated from the.,Bouddhas. We would 
raiiier Riveter ^ola^hat Buddhi sm is but a ch ild 
of Jainism . For obvious reasons, we cannot treat 
of these historical matters in this book,— but there 
is ample evidence to prove that the Jaina s^ existed 
“long before the birth of Goutama Bmklha. 

' The Ja inas de ny the sa nct'it)’ of the Vedasj 
they reject alj ^'edic ritc^, rituals and sa^« 
fices j they de ny, the existence of a Creato r or an 
•Origina^m of the universe as reco gnised by the 
H mdiis^ but they a dinit the existence of ** soul ” ; they 
believe that .this soul can be “li bera te(V‘^ md jt may 
becom e^ "pei^ct.'^ *i’h.ey call th ose \vhose 
“souls" have been_^‘liberated'' by^ the name ‘ of 
I'lrj^tnls or T)jey rec oghise^ twenty four 
of ?ucir'^waS,“^ambn whom Parsanatlm'rs ~~the’ 
most revered. 

The Jainas recognise two chief categories, 
namely, 
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(ci) Sti^iyo , — that which is to be effecteci i. e., 
.^foksa, “Liberation.*' 

(6) SadTiaua^xlic me ans wh ere Q t~ 'I'h p fbrppi 
elli ccnt “me ans'^ (Sad/imiaS in order„to .obtain 
“ ii beration,*' are the foUowii^; — 

A.^rava is that which (d irects the emh n flipfl 
s onl^ towards external obie<H s7; It is the occujia~ 
tion or 'employ me^ of th e senses'^or ^pmsTon 
sensible^objects.' i .Wfough the ni^i5~ortbe'sehse^ 
it a ff^ts Ihe'^iY vbot ^d soMl with . the "sentiment o f 
ac tion .ATolour. smell and taste.' j Or it is> the asso- 
ciati on or connection of bod y with right or vTon it. 
deetl^U t ,C( >mpris^_alHhe^'ff/'/;/o^(acts)j) f o r they 
‘ pe m^i^iieff^ and attend th&-^tloer,"T^lo \\ ing 
him or attacbin. g to lijn i. 

u' 4 ^~S^>n'am is that whicli sto ps the course_o f 
the foregoing o r clos^jjp the do^ or pragraplis of 
jt and consists in_self__cqmmaml^or passa ge of . 
organ s internal Imd external .em bracing all mean s 
of self control and subjection j iQlie senses , cal ming 
and subekiing tliem.J r 

“v5< A'lryara is that which ut terly a nd_entireb’^ 
wears and.antiquates all sins pmyjouslyjnciirred and^ 
lliejvbple effect , of work s ..or decds<_3t,^n sjsts 
chieliyMn.mortificati6nj^7h/gJ, jucluts^fasts, riggiir- 
oii£_silen^, plucking of, the toir^by the root 

&c. ■ 
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6. Badha is that which binds the embodied soul. 

It is conff^ment and connection or associi Uion o f 
the soul wth deeds. U consists in a succes sion o f 
births and deaths as the result of works. 

7 . hohsa is lib eratio n ” or ^'deliverance” of 

the soul f rom th e fetters of worics. It is a state of 
the .soul, in which “Knowledge", is perf^ly 
developed. * 

Rel eived from ihe bondage of deet^ (/tnrwfl) 
th rough means taught by the h ^ly ordinance s 
;( as taught by the Jin<j^\ \i takes effect on -th e 
so ul by the grace of the eveT»perfect Arhid..o ^ 

“Liberation" is “continual.ascent " The soul has.^ 
natMxaHendency upwi^s, but, i 5 _ kept by ^ 
corporeal Trammels. When .freed, from tlrem*., it 
ii 3 e£T 5 -l'the_Tegion" of.!Hhe IJberated.” . 

Long emersed in corporeal restraint, but released 
froth it, as a bird let loose from a cage, plunging 
into water to ward off the dirt with which it was 
tainted and drying ite plumes in ‘ the sunshine, 
sours aloft, so does the soul released from lotig 
confinement sovir high, never to return. 

One of the great Jnin.a teacher n.'imed Jimdatta 
Siiri thus sums up the Jaina doctrine : — 

The hinderences of vigoj tr, enjoy ment, .^* 
snal pleasure,_giving ami receiriiig — sleep, fear. 
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ignorance, revilii^^J aiigli tg^ liking, dislikrag, love, 
hatr^,'*^\^nt of indifference, Jdesire, sorrow, 
deceipt, — th^e are the eight een *‘f aults^” according 
to'^ur^ystem. The diyrae .Tina Js^our. Guru, 
(prece^or) who declars the tri^ knowledge^of the 
7?7//?o^^(Hteg bnes )> 

''Tlw'path^QL-^ancipatioii. consists, of ^know- 
ledge, inten tion an d conduct. There are. two 
means of pr oof (pramana) in the doctrine, 

uc., (i)^sen&e' perception and (2) inference. All 
consists of fife eternal and the non-eternal. Tiiereare 
se ven Tiitw <is , ' name! 5 ^'(i) Jiva, (2) A;iva, (3) 
Asrtjva, ( 4 ) Sfimwnt^ ($) Ban'dha, ( 6 ) NirStna, (?) 
Mokso,^ We wUI now e-^plain eacf>. 

JjL^o.is defined as Int elligen ce. Ajjm is all 
other but it. the b o ndage of _ncticms. 

Nirjara is the unlosening thereof. d/o*fn_arises 
from the destruction ^ Aar?u a (actio n). 

'Ortlie'soul which h as attained the four i nfinite 
things and is hi dden fro m Jhe world and whose 
e^itactions are abolishetl, “Absolute Cib’eniti(m ” is 
declared by Jiva._ 

The Stx’c/afrikarffs (white -robed_ one s) .^e the 
de stroyer . of_ali.,d^ilement ; they li ve by a lmg ; 
they pluck out,their^_hair ; they K velTT^yhite 
garments ; they practise patience they avoid all__ 
associations, and are called tbel/om Sadhus. 
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The Digambaras («ky-robecl or naked ones) 
pluck _out their hair ; they carry peacock's tail in 
their hands ; they drink fromTheir hands ; and 
they eat upnght in their giver's house, — these are 
the second class ot Jama Rtshts. 

A wo man attains not the Highest KnowJ^ge', — 
'she enters not. MukH^—so s^y the Digambaras. 
But there is a g^ea^division on this point between 
them the Swetambaras." 

This mil "give a fair idea of the Jaina Philo* 
sophy. It will be fo und Oiat in philosopl^ical points, 
it hardly much differs from the other Hindu Phi; 
los6ptiy7''^?pparently it is a development of .the 
HinjUi^hilosoplues in certain definjt^line. 

'\Ve shall now give a brief account of the JiHOS 
thaUheyatjms worship. We make t^rie[. summary 
of them from the Lexicon of Hem Chandra. 

1 "TNishaNxi or Vrishava of the Ikshasu race 
was son of Nabhi by Marudeva. He was of golden 
complexion. He was bom at Kosala. 

2. Ajitj^was son of Jitasatru by Vijaya. He 
wasof the same complexion as thatof the first Jina. 

3. Sambhava was son of Jitari by Sena. He 
was also of the same complexion. 

* For Juifiit 8H* WiIhoiih E<'‘ay» \ol. I; 

Steplicnson'e Ktilpa-J'iitra ; Wd**'?*** SAtnmjayn Jlnliatinyi. 

at|(| Cowel’s SirNH-b^rHana Saii^lvu 
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4. Abhinandana was son of Sambara by 
SiddhartaT 

5. Sumati was son of Megha by ^langala. 

6. Paymaprabha vrsis son of Sridhani by 
Susima. fitf'wftrof red complexion. 

7. Su parswa was son of Prateshta by Prithw. 
He was of golden complexion. 

8. Chandraprava \\i\s son of Mabasena by 
LakshamanaT He was of lair complexion. 

9. rvHhpadai^ also named Suvedhi was son of 
?upriyab| Kama. He was of the same complexion. 

10. Sitala was son of Dridharalha by Nanda. 
He too was of golden complexion. 

11. Sreyan or Sreyansa was son of Vishnu 
by Vishma. 

12. VavupujN'a was son of Vavupujya by 
^He was of red complexion. 

15. Vimala was son of Kritavarman by Syama. 

14. Ananta also named Anantajit was son of 
Sinhasena by Suyash. 

15. Dharma was son of Bhanu by Suvrata. 

1 6. Santi was son of Vislnvasena by Achira. 

1 7. Kanthu was son of Sura by Sri. 
iS. Ara was son of Sadarsana by Devi. 

19. Main \N-as son of Kumbha b)’ Pravavati. 
He was of blue complexion. 

20. JfanisiuTata also named Suvrata was son 
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declared “ tlmt God is not proven.” In his great 
scheme of salvation, he kept *' Goch^ qr 'Brahma, or 
tlie Siipreine one, or Soul” quite out of his 
consideration He went on to find out a waj 
by which miseries in this life and the next 
inighH^ finally destroyed and no more births and 
tr^nsmi^tions might occur. 

But let us first see what Uie BiKldhist’philosophy 
says about man and universe. Tlie Buddhists adnut 
the existence_of_extcP.ial (I'aJ/m) and mteriial 
{al)/iyauf<tra) objects, Tlie first consists o( B/iuta 
(elements) and B/ianlika ("that rvhicli appertains 
thereto) /. e.' organs.?^ sensible quahtjes, and the 
seconds consists of (intelligence) an d C/iaily a 
(that which unto it belongs). 

./^riie elements are four and not five, namely 
(i) eartlufjl.water c^lJireand ( 4 ) air. TIiej!.do_not 
a^niitxl‘'y^Tfie elements af^composed.ofato^. 

The3Z.do.not,Jike the other schools, admit Jli^e 
separate existence, o f *'s oul^** it i s part an d 
parcel of. mtelligence_(c/i/V(£t). BodiS whi ch a re 
objects of sense lire aggregates_5C-SlQnis. In^li- 
gence dwelling u'ithin body and pe ssessi ng 
mcImduaY cOTSciousness apprehei^s objects^nd 
exisTs as self.” In this view only s elf* or 
'•soul ” exists. There is norther indepencleriTor se- 
parate existence of i' soul/’ 
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The c /iMr (> r in telligence^ is divided into five 
, 1 . R upga Skandla 

It comprehends or gans of sense and their 
objects considered in relation to the oersnn n r the 
sensa tive andJnteUigent faculty \vhicli is occrip ied 
with then^ ^ 

2 , Vijnana Sknnda 

It consists in intelligent which i s . the sam e 
M- itli seJ^~ o r soul t/r/Ma), ()u?owledge2- 

is co ncitlisness|orcusation or j6ontinuous course an d 
• Ho w of cognition and sentiment. ^ \Tlierc is 
not any other agent or being who acts and en)o\T, 

n or Is ther^.* an eternal soul, but merely sitfvegsfn ti 
or_thought. attended with indiddual consciousness 

abi diniT body. _ 

‘^3' Vgdaiia.Skanda 

It com prises pleasure, pain or the absence o f 

° Chililers in Ii5«. Pali Uittsonarr ('{•i.'akK uf the fut- 
‘‘They finlirucc all the e&vontkil pnipertic-* of cvciy 
sentient being. Snme beings |>o«scfs then* lens comi'Ieteh 
lljiin others, atnJ the lahshitsots of the tom AnuMi Brnhvi» 
lola do not pnf«,«css the Jirst nt all. When n man 

die's the sI-am/KiA of which he is constituted periMi, hut hy 
the force of his Km-nia (acts), a new sets of >'iiirrtl!inf ins- 
tantly starts into existence and a new lieingaprearp in another 
world, who thoi'Sh possessing different Slandla* and n 
different form is in reality McnticMl w ilh the man just pas-icd 
away, because his ^Trtrnia is tbesame. Kartmt then is the link 
that preserves the indentity of a Iieiog through all the eountle'*- 
changes which it undergoes- in its progress through I’wtusmiT.” 
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either and other sentiments excited in the mind 
pie'asingTn^ThsplE^tffg^o ^eaJ ’ * 

4. Sanjima bkanda 1 

It intends the knowledge or belief arising 
f rom names or words as horse, d^ s &c» 7 or From 
indi cations orsigns, as a house denoted 55 * a flag. 
Sarskara Skanda J 7 

It'' in chidesjinssions>_ ns. desire, .hatre d^ fear, 
>oiTOW &c~..together wnth illusion, virtue, vice and 

eferyother modification of tliefancv or ima^natfon. 

ri'he Tluddln'sts tliusde scribe the c renti^ol man j 
“ Eartji^ furnishes solidity to the-bmlily' frame }• 
water affords to it moisture; fire, supplies 

heat ; wind causes respiration ^and_ inspira- 

tion ; sentiment gives corpoteal impulse and 
mental incitement. Th^ follows Ignorance or 
h'rror. 

Beginning with this Ignoratue man is composed 
oftwelvs Kidanas, namely: — 

From (1) Error or Ig norance smings (2) Ka npM - 
from Karma springs (3) Con gciousn ^s ; from 
Consciousness spring (4) The Org anised Being ; 
From the organised being springs fs) ^ organs^ 
o/,sense-; from the six organs of sense spring^ (’6) 
C ontac t.; from contact springs (7) Sensation ; 
from sensation springs (8) Desire ; from desire 
.springs, (9) .•\ttachment_j from attachment springs 


(10) Continued Existence ; from continued exis- 
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tence springs (ii) Birth; from birth springs (12) 
Decay, death, sorrow, ^^'^cal^and ^mental .suffer- 
ingancTdesj^r, 
lo yoRANG E 

” By Error orjgnorance is meant the Jgnorace of 
truth, specially the Four Great Tniths in ^Yhich all 
knowledge n eces s art’ t o gain salvation or Nirvana 
is summed up. * 

S-^S^LABA 

It is Vactically s>Tion)nnous with_ Karma, 
though m^jre strictly speaking it designates those 
states or fired is/>o sUioits of the mind which brings, 
ab out the perform ance of good or bad deeds. 

K.\R^ 

All K^tna (actions^ had) causes ^conti- 

nued existence, the good causing rebirths in a world 
of happiness and e^T in a world of su/Terings. ‘ 
Tlierefore in order to bring existence to an end, it is 
neces^ry to get rid of al] Kartnas, good or bad. 
This can bedone by entering the Y'otir Pnth*.. 
Co:^iou sNE Ss : — 

It is oonsiousness of e3'e, the ear, the .nr^ the 
longue, the touch, and the mind. 

The organised being 
Consioijsnesi' uniting with the ernhryo in the 
mother's womb calls into being individual beinc ot 
mind and bodj*. 
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The Tcmainin,^ of the Uvelve Xulanus require no 
cKplanntion. 

Thus we iind in owlcr to get rill of all niiserie.'- 
itijjtts hfe and the next anil also in order to pre- 
vent all rebirths, the Karma and Sanskaras,— /. r. 
the predispositions of Kanna nutst be completeh* 
destroyed. IfKarma bctlestroyed, Igirorance, the 
source of Karma, will.be also destro3'ed. \V(mn a 
man \\*iU be able to do this, Dudcllia sa\*s lie will * 
enter yirvann,—i. r. tlie firejhat is in^iinr-lhe 
ignorance that is in him— the self oxJ<^h*ftn(l mind 
tliarisln him— will be cUinvtds/icd arut destroyed. 
He will become :i.Ar/iat , — a Buddlia,— The Knlight- 
eiied. He will have attained to Xortwa , — a 
state in which thcre'ls'nomiseiy. no jehirths,— a 
state which is beyond all description. 

This is the philosophy of Buddha in brief. To 
attain to \his 'undescribable Goutaina 

Budhlu^oifited out 'ome means such .-is the Iy>iir 
Paths and the Four Tniths, which are topics too 
comprehensive to be dwelt with in this little work. 



